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CHapTer XIV. 


CLARE’S FIRST MOVE. 


LARE had not miscalculated in supposing that Herbert would 
‘not hear of her withdrawal from his theatrical company. 
When his mother mentioned to him her visit and its object, he 
simply said in so many words non possumus—she is indispensable. 

‘What could have made her change her mind ?’ he asked. 

‘ Her mother objected to it on the ground of the gossip and 
scandal it caused in the parish.’ 

‘Gossip and scandal! What! About her taking part in 
theatricals ?’ 

‘So they said.’ 

‘I never heard of such a thing!’ 

And then after a pause he said, ‘Depend upon it, mother, 
they’ve heard of that abominable letter.’ 

‘No; they spoke of that Miss Jackson among others as one of 
the very good people in the parish.’ 

‘ Oh, weil, if it’s only because people like Miss Jackson object 
to theatricals, there won’t be much difficulty in making her chan ge 
her mind again.’ 

‘I think it would, perhaps, be better to let it stay as it is, 
Herbert.’ 

‘But we can’t do without her, mother ; it’s Just leaving out 
the part of Hamlet.’ 

‘We might give up the theatricals,’ 
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‘But why, if wecan get her? If we can’t, we must give them 
up, of course.’ 

‘She really seemed quite determined about it.’ 

‘If she is, there’s an end of that part of the programme.’ 

Here Herbert changed the conversation, fearing lest his 
mother might drop the transparent veil behind which her real 
objection (i.e. to Clare’s coming continually for rehearsals) could 
clearly be seen; though his mother upon her side was equally 
fearful of another quarrel upon this subject with her son, she 
could not help recurring timidly a little later to Clare. 

‘I think, Herbert, you should not urge Miss Ruthven to de 
what she and her mother think wrong or—or at least injudicious.’ 

‘If it’s because they think it wrong themselves, I shall cer- 
tainly not urge them ; but if it’s because they think Miss Jackson 
thinks it wrong, I’m hardly called upon to respect her sensitive 
conscience.’ 

‘It’s not Miss Jackson : 

‘You know, mother,’ Herbert interrupted her to say some- 
what excitedly, ‘you know, mother, that you agreed to receive 
Miss Ruthven as before if that letter was disproved, and if I 
promised to do nothing rash. Would you have objected before 
you got that letter, to my persuading her not to mind a pack of 
old women in Worston? If your real objection is to my urging 
her to act against her conscience, I promise not to do anything of 
the kind; but if conscience has nothing to say to it, either in 
your case or in hers, I think you should allow me to ask her to 
act.’ 

Mrs. Varien at once withdrew her forces from the open in a 

panic, and no more was said upon the subject. 

Thus it came about that Clare was not disappointed in her 
expectation of a call from Herbert the following afternoon. In 
preparation for it she had arrayed herself in a costume of bewitch- 
ing simplicity, and had sent forth her mother ona round of purring 
visits among the tabbies of the tabernacle. Herbert came almost 
to the moment of her expectation, and burst out at once precisely 
as she had anticipated. 

‘You don’t really mean this about the theatricals ?’ 

‘I! I’ve nothing to do with it. Mother says all Worston— 
that is to say, Mr. Hart, Mrs. Downes, and Miss Jackson—are 
scandalised.’ 

‘By the theatricals ?’ 

‘ By me generally, I fancy. The theatricals are only the last 
and worst of a series of iniquities.’ 
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‘The others must have been shocking !’ 

‘They are—to mother. She thinks it terrible that a girl 
should be talked about in any way.’ 

‘Talked about by a lot of old women, or by such a girl as 
Miss Jackson, who—who is, I suppose, a spiteful old maid !’ 

‘But they are all pillars of the Church, and mother can’t help 
believing them when they call me fast and a flirt, and all kinds 
of odious things. It seems to me that in Worston “a flirt” 
means a girl who won’t marry any man that asks her!’ 

‘You’ve had to give offence all round in that way, I’ve no 
doubt,’ he replied, smiling. 

‘You should see my conquests before you compliment me upon 
them,’ she answered scornfully. ‘I did not seek them, I assure you.’ 

‘You cannot help yourself,’ he said, seriously now, and with an 
ardent look expressive of much more than admiration. 

‘That’s a pretty way of looking at it,’ she said, laughing, ‘ but 
it’s not the point of view of Worston.’ 

‘ Worston isn’t the world.’ 

‘But it’s my world unfortunately.’ 

‘And yet you won’t enlarge it even so far as to take in 
Milnethorpe.’ 

‘I!’ she exclaimed with a world of flattering meaning in her 
tone. 

‘Oh, I can’t believe your mother is such an “inexorable 
Jorkins!”’ 

‘It’s not my mother only,’ she answered hesitatingly, as though 
fearful of giving offence. 

‘But mine!’ 

‘I’m afraid Mrs. Varien has taken a dislike to me. You don’t 
mind my saying so, do you?’ 

‘Of course not. But why should you think so?’ he asked 
nervously. 

She shook her head. 

‘Women are womenwise just as sailors are weatherwise. 
They know all the signs of bad weather without being able to 
describe them. Mrs. Varien doesn’t like me, and doesn’t wish 
me to take part in your theatricals.’ 

‘So this is the real reason for your refusal ?’ 

‘Frankly, so far as Iam concerned, it is. Of course, mother 
objects, besides, to the theatricals themselves, but, as you say, she 
is not “ an inexorable Jorkins.” ’ 

‘ But what can I do to convince you that mother really wishes 
you to help us? Shall she call to ask you?’ 
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‘No, no; I couldn’t think of such a thing.’ 

‘ Shall she write, then ?’ 

‘Why trouble her at all? She doesn’t want me, really; she 
doesn’t indeed.’ 

‘ But, if she does write, you'll help us ?’ 

‘Pray, pray do not ask her. What would she think of my sug- 
gesting anything so impertinent ?’ 

‘But you didn’t suggest it ; and, any way, I shall say nothing to 
her of your misjudgment of her.’ 

Clare shook her head in dissent from the word misjudgment, 
but said nothing more upon the subject. She had set her heart 
upon being asked by Mrs. Varien to take part in the theatricals, 
as she felt it would not do at all to come upon mere sufferance at 
Herbert’s invitation ; and now she had diplomatically contrived to 
get Herbert himself to offer to procure such an invitation from his 
mother. 

If Herbert had known how exceedingly anxious she was to at- 
tend the rehearsals and take part in the plays, he would probably 
have felt personally flattered ; yet she had not Herbert in her 
thoughts at all in connection with the theatricals—not once. God- 
frey Crossley seemed to her the ideal of her day dreams, and she 
was as much in love with him as it was possible for her to be with 
a man of whom she had seen so little. Everything she could hear 
about him—and she: contrived to hear a good deal—was to his 
moral disadvantage. He was notoriously dissipated, and, where 
women were concerned, unprincipled to shamelessness—making 
even a principle of this lack of principle. He considered women as 
fair and natural game for his passions as a hare for his hounds. 
‘A mighty hunter, and his prey was’—women. All this Clare con- 
trived to find out about him, and all tended rather to deepen than 
to diminish her fascination with him. 

This is necessary to know in order to understand Clare’s treat- 
ment of Herbert at this interview and subsequently at the re- 
hearsals. When Herbert, carried away by his boyish passion, 
proceeded to say and to look things which were an implicit trans- 
gression of his agreement with his mother—made through the 
vicar—Clare discountenanced his ardour with a cool and quiet 
dignity which of course intensified it. 

‘This girl a flirt!’ he thought, as he quitted the house, ‘ then 


flirtation means self-respect and reserve carried to the brink of 


prudery.’ 
On his return home he reported to his mother that he had 
failed to persuade Miss Ruthven to change her resolve—not 
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because she had any conscientious objection to theatricals, but 
plainly because she fancied herself unwelcome at the Hall. 

‘Why should she fancy it? I have done nothing to make her 
fancy it.’ : 

‘You forget, mother, that you were barely civil to her at the 
close of that evening she dined here.’ 

‘I was certainly angry at the liberties she allowed that 
Mr. Crossley.’ 

‘What could she do? She was greatly annoyed, but she 
could hardly make a scene in your drawing-room.’ 

‘I don’t know why you should think her greatly annoyed, for 
[—-~' . 

‘Because she confessed to me that she was,’ Herbert cried, 
with a pardonable exaggeration of what he had forced Clare to say 
on the subject. 

‘She would be sure to confess it to you,’ his mother rejoined, 
with as near an approach to a sneer as she was capable of infusing 
into a speech to her son. 

Hereupon Herbert got angry, and thereby reduced his mother 
to an abject state of submission. She feared above everything 
provoking him to an immediate and irreparable proposal to the 
girl. Thus it was made easy for him to extract from her a formal 
letter begging Clare to reconsider’her resolve not to take part in 
the theatricals, since they would find no little difficulty in replac- 
ing her. In a postscript the date of the first rehearsal was given. 
To this Clare replied with equal formality that she had succeeded 
in persuading her mother to permit her to act, and she would there- 
fore attend the rehearsal on Thursday next, to which Mrs. Varien 
was so good as to invite her. 

In return for this concession, Herbert had to promise to cast 
for a prominent part in the first piece Miss Jane Prosser! 

‘Why, she can no more act than a Dutch doll!’ he exclaimed 
in consternation. 

‘How do you know? You've never seen her act.’ 

‘I’ve never seen an elephant dance, but I know he’s no 
dancer.’ 

‘ Jane is not in the very least like an elephant. She’s a most 
ladylike girl and a very graceful dancer—very graceful. She has 
never to sit out a dance at any party she goes to.’ 

‘ But acting is different from dancing, mother ; and I am quite 
sure Miss Prosser has no idea of acting.’ 

‘How can you be quite sure? You seem to think the girl an 
idiot ; and yet a more sensible girl I never knew.’ 
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because she had any conscientious objection to theatricals, but 
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‘You forget, mother, that you were barely civil to her at the 
close of that evening she dined here.’ 

‘I was certainly angry at the liberties she allowed that 
Mr. Crossley.’ 

‘What could she do? She was greatly annoyed, but she 
could hardly make a scene in your drawing-room.’ 

‘I don’t know why you should think her greatly annoyed, for 
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‘Because she confessed to me that she was,’ Herbert cried, 
with a pardonable exaggeration of what he had forced Clare to say 
on the subject. 

‘She would be sure to confess it to you,’ his mother rejoined, 
with as near an approach to a sneer as she was capable of infusing 
into a speech to her son. 

Hereupon Herbert got angry, and thereby reduced his mother 
to an abject state of submission. She feared above everything 
provoking him to an immediate and irreparable proposal to the 
girl. Thus it was made easy for him to extract from her a formal 
letter begging Clare to reconsider’her resolve not to take part in 
the theatricals, since they would find no little difficulty in replac- 
ing her. In a postscript the date of the first rehearsal was given. 
To this Clare replied with equal formality that she had succeeded 
in persuading her mother to permit her to act, and she would there- 
fore attend the rehearsal on Thursday next, to which Mrs. Varien 
was so good as to invite her. 

In return for this concession, Herbert had to promise to cast 
for a prominent part in the first piece Miss Jane Prosser ! 

‘Why, she can no more act than a Dutch doll!’ he exclaimed 
in consternation. 

‘How do you know? You've never seen her act.’ 

‘I’ve never seen an elephant dance, but I know he’s no 
dancer.’ 

‘ Jane is not in the very least like an elephant. She’s a most 
ladylike girl and a very graceful dancer—very graceful. She has 
never to sit out a dance at any party she goes to.’ 
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‘How can you be quite sure? You seem to think the girl an 
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‘ Of course, if you wish it and she wishes it, she can take any 
part that pleases her.’ 

It was much more Mrs. Varien’s slow obstinacy than her lack 
of tact which made her insist upon Miss Jane Prosser being thrust 
into a situation where she could but be the most effective foil 
possible to Clare Ruthven. She had resolved that Jane should 
have every honour paid to her by Herbert, this of a leading réle 
in the theatricals among the rest. Herbert, on his part, con- 
ceded the point without prolonged protest, because he expected 
that the wooden Jane would recognise her incapacity and decline 
to act. But he reckoned without his host. The wooden Jane 
would almost have taken command of the Channel Fleet if 
properly petitioned by Parliament to accept the post. She had 
that infallible belief in her own infallibility which is the happy 
possession of people with the bee-like range of mental vision of 
an inch (seen with microscopic clearness) before their nose. 
There was no expert whom she would not venture to advise on his 
own subject, with a complacent conviction that she had thereby 
thrown upon the special study of his life a new and brilliant light. 
- The fact was that Jane’s very limitations, her lack of imagination 
and of the sense of humour, her blinkered inability to see 
anything not straight before her very eyes, had given her that 
absolute cocksureness which comes only of ignorance of one’s 
ignorance. 

To hear her lecture her parson was a treat, but not a singular 
treat, since every woman more or less knows a clergyman’s busi- 
ness better than he does himself. But she would also prescribe 
for her doctor, and advise her lawyer; and she would not have 
the least diffidence in favouring Herbert with stage instructions 
for the management of his company and the conduct of his own 
part in each piece. 

We ought to say that some of Jane’s superb conceit of her 
own wisdom was due to the deference paid to her from childhood 
as an heiress. There are not many people in the world sufficiently 
selfwise to set down the deference paid them to its proper 
account. The respect paid to wealth, or birth, or brains, or 
beauty is not credited by its possessor to its sole source ; but the 
rich and well-born accept part as due to their brains; the clever 
man part as due to his social or personal attractions; and the 
belle part as due to her wit. Our superior Jane, therefore, stood 
by no means alone in accepting the deference conceded to her 
wealth as paid to her wisdom. Besides, she certainly had what 
passes current with commonplace folk as ‘common sense,’ that is, 
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the habit of mind which takes the most bald and prosaic view 
possible df every motive, action, incident, person, and thing. She 
had always in her pocket her little two-foot rule, which she would 
offer to an astronomer for the measurement of the distance of a 
fixed star. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE JUDICIOUS JANE. 


Miss JANE PROSSER’S appearance upon the scene was not more 
welcome to Mrs. Varien than to Clare. Jane was a joy for 
ever to Clare, but this was a small thing. The wooden self- 
complacency with which Jane would go through her part, as 
mechanically as a soldier goes through his drill, was an unending 
delight to Clare; but Jane’s part itself also suited Clare to ad- 
miration. Mrs. Varien insisted that Jane should choose her own 
role, and, as the young lady was as much an admirer of Herbert 
as she could decorously be of any of our sex, she chose the part 
in which he must make love to her. Thus it fell to Godfrey 
Crossley to make love to Clare to his own satisfaction, to hers, and 
to Mrs. Varien’s, but to the furious dissatisfaction of Herbert. 
However, he dare not, in the present critical relations between 
his mother, Clare, and himself, insist upon taking the part of 
Clare’s lover. 

Nor was this casting of the parts.more to Herbert’s dissatisfac- 
tion than it was to the disadvantage of the piece. ‘ For Herself’ 
was a play of no great pretensions (founded on a novel then in 
vogue), wherein the heroine, an heiress (Jane), exchanges names 
with her poorer cousin (Clare) in her despair of being otherwise 
sought in marriage for herself alone. Therefore, Herbert had to 
act the real lover who seeks to win Jane in spite of her assumed 
pennilessness, while Godfrey Crossley courts Clare only for her 
supposed fortune. It was as difficult, therefore, for Herbert to 
infuse due ardour into his part, as for Crossley to assume towards 
Clare the calculating coldness of a mere fortune hunter. 

However, Godfrey Crossley insisted (privately to Clare) that a 
calculating fortune hunter would ‘ protest too much,’ would affect 
a deeper fervour than a genuine lover would feel; in a word, 
would naturally be more demonstrative in proportion to the 
hollowness of his heart. To which Clare replied with a double 

\eaning he was not slow to suspect: 
‘That is all very well in real life, but on the stage it would 
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only mislead the audience. Mrs, Varien and the Marionette, 
for instance, would certainly misunderstand your fine finessing.’ 

‘The Marionette’ was her irreverent nickname for the 
superior Jane. 

Nevertheless, Godfrey, when unobserved, infused into his 
love-making a passionate and pressing fervour which intoxicated 
Clare. She was quite sure that a proposal from him was only a 
question of a short time, and she used all her art to hasten it. 

On the other hand, Jane, rather from Mrs. Varien’s encourage- 
ment and from a profound consciousness of her own deserts, than 
from any encouragement received from Herbert, was hardly less 
sure of a proposal in due course from him. 

Be it remembered that we are speaking of the state of things at 
and immediately after the first rehearsal. It was an utter failure, 
owing to Jane’s self-satisfied funeral march through her part. 
She took up her allocated position in each scene with military 
precision ; went rigidly through the appropriate manceuvres, and 
spoke every word with the distinct articulation of a child reading 
from its primer. It was lovely to hear her say: ‘Help! Help! 
Does no one hear? Sucha death! Oh, my God!’ in the tone 
of the General Confession in a Ritualist church. While her 
answer to Herbert’s impassioned appeal: ‘Fortune! What is 
fortune? That little hand would be no less precious to me if 
held out daily to beg bread: no more precious if gemmed with 
the richest jewels of the East. Only give it to me, and you place 
me for ever above envying the rich man’s riches or fearing or 
feeling the pity of the proud.’ 

Her answer, we say, to this high falutin proposal—‘ It is yours, 
George, and with it the fortune you hold so lightly in compari- 
son ’—was ground out with the mechanical and metallic distinctness 
of a phonograph. 

And then the delicious self-complacency with which she moved 
and spoke, as though conscious of incomparable histrionic talent! 
It was irresistible as burlesque of the highest artistic—ars celare 
artem—kind. 

Even Mrs. Varien could not help apologising for her as a 
novice. 

‘She has had only time to learn her part without getting into 
it,’ she said to Mr. Crossley, while he waited for his cue to enter. 

‘She has got it by heart, anyway,’ he replied. 

‘Yes; she always does conscientiously anything she under- 
takes. She is the most sensible girl I know, and the least spoiled, 
when you consider she’s the greatest heiress in Chalkshire,’ 
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‘Indeed!’ 

‘Yes; she has at least 8,000. a year.’ 

Mrs. Varien regretted her confidence in the moment of making 
it, fearing that she had committed ‘the flat transgression of a school- 
boy, who, being overjoyed with finding a bird’s nest, shows it his 
companion, and he steals it.’ 

And, indeed, the confidence made the gentleman thoughtful. 

Later on, when all the others had gone away, or gone to bed, 
he said to Herbert as they sat smoking together in the billiard- 
room : 

‘I say, this won’t do at all.’ 

‘What ?’ asked Herbert, shortly. 

‘For Herself” as you’ve cast it. You're right enough as 
George Freeman, but Miss Ruthven should be Sibyl. Next to 
George Freeman it’s the most important part in the piece, and 
that Miss What’s-her-name can no more act than a Dutch doll.’ 

* Mother insisted on her being given her choice of réle, and 
she chose Sibyl of course,’ Herbert replied graciously enough now 
in his relief at finding Crossley proposing to exchange Clare for 
Jane to act up to. 

‘Couldn’t she be persuaded to exchange parts?’ 

‘Not she; she’s perfectly satisfied with her part and with her- 
self.’ 

‘Well, then, the whole thing had better be given up. Itisn’t 
merely that she’s such a stick herself, but there’s no acting up to 
her. You might as well try to waltz with a wooden-legged 
partner.’ 

‘But what can Ido? I can’t tell her she’s a hopeless stick. 
Besides, mother is bent upon her taking the chief réle.’ 

‘If it was only nervousness ‘ 

‘Nervousness! She'd have no hesitation to understudy Mary 
Anderson,’ Herbert cried petulantly. 

After a few puffs of his cigar, Crossley said, ‘I tell you what ; 
persuade her that Miss Ruthven is murdering her part, and she'll 
undertake it to save the play. 

‘Oh, I couldn’t say anything so ’—untrue he was about to say, 
but he changed it to ‘ preposterous.’ : 

‘ Well, will you let me try what I can do with her ?’ 

‘Certainly ; do what you can with her, and do away with her 
altogether, if you can. She’s not up to any part with more go in 
it than the statue in “ The Winter’s Tale.”’ 

Accordingly it was arranged that Crossley should make a casual 
call to-morrow afternoon and be allowed an opportunity of ‘ trying 
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his hand’ on Miss Prosser. Herbert contrived that his friend should 
have her to himself during nearly the entire visit ; for Mrs. Varien 
was in Worston, and, immediately after Crossley appeared at the 
Hall, Herbert apologised for having to leave him for a little. 

Crossley took a calm survey of the superior Jane—a tall, lady- 
like looking girl with regular features, and cold, steady, steel-blue 
eyes, who would have been handsome but for the frozen photo- 
graphic fixedness of her expression—and decided that, however 
insufferable as a sweetheart, she would be more than endurable as 
a wife. In many ways, indeed, she came -up to his ideal of a 
chatelaine; and a model chételaine was all he looked for in a 
wife. Then he was a needy man—having run through a fair for- 
tune in his first reckless youth—and Jane had 8,000/. a year. 
On the whole, therefore, he determined to bring to bear upon 
Jane fascinations which he had hitherto found to be irresistible 
with her sex. 

‘How did you think we got on last night ?’ he asked anxiously 
as of an oracle. 

~*Tam no great judge of things of the kind,’ Jane answered 
loftily ; ‘ but it seemed to me to go as well as you could expect in 
a first rehearsal.’ 

*T’m glad you think so,’ he replied in an eager tone of relief. 
‘I rather feared your criticism.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Jane, with extreme self-complacency. 

‘I got an idea from your acting that you were too severe and 
classical to tolerate our rather florid style—I mean Miss Ruthven’s 
and mine.’ 

Jane had already come to detest Clare. 

‘Oh, Miss Ruthven! I cannot say I admire her style.’ 

‘It is a little pronounced.’ 

‘Pronounced! Well, perhaps that’s the stage-word for it. I 
should have called it loud and But you're an admirer of 
hers ?’ she checked herself to say. 

‘Of her beauty, certainly. She is very pretty; but her manner, 
as you say, lacks repose and refinement.’ 

‘I suppose she is pretty in that style,’ Jane rejoined, in a tone 
that suggested ‘ barmaid’ as the style indicated. ‘ But she is not 
exactly a—refined, and she cannot even act it.’ 

‘You see I was right, after all, in my dread of your criticism,’ 
he said, with one of his fascinating smiles. ‘ When I saw you act, 
I knew in a moment what you’d think of my acting.’ 

‘Yours! But I thought it very good, I assure you; very good. 
I was speaking only of Miss Ruthven’s.’ 
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He shook his head. ‘ You must act up to the lady you are 
cast with. She sets the key, and you have to keep in tune; so 
that, when you censure Miss Ruthven’s acting (with justice I 
admit), you censure mine. Indeed, I was so conscious myself of 
all the faults you have found, that I tried last night to negotiate 
an exchange with Mr. Varien !’ 

‘An exchange ?’ she asked, perplexedly. 

‘I tried to induce him to let me have you to act up to, instead 
of Miss Ruthven. He is so admirable an actor that he doesn’t 
need the support of a strong partie as much as I; while he would 
probably tone down Miss Ruthven’s style to something like his 
own.” 

‘Do you mean that you should take his part?’ Jane asked, 
suspecting for a moment that this was a flattering way of putting 
in for the leading réle. 

‘Certainly not; I couldn’t attempt it. But I felt that, if 
you would take Miss Ruthven’s part, you would tone me down 
sufficiently, while he would do the same service for Miss 
Ruthven.’ 

‘Did he wish the change?’ she asked eagerly, disregarding 
the implied compliment. 

‘I wished it ; but he’s not so unselfish, I’m afraid,’ he replied, 
smiling. 

* Of course, if he wishes it, I can tales the other part,’ she per- 
sisted, suspecting now that Herbert, whose attentions to Clare 
were little likely to escape her jealous observation, had suggested 
to Crossley the negotiation of the exchange. 

‘But I assure you it was my idea altogether—so much so that 
he wouldn’t undertake even to suggest it. I am quite sorry now 
that I ventured to suggest it myself, as you think I did so only 
in my own interest. You do, don’t you?’ he asked in a tone 
almost of anxiety. 

‘I can quite understand your wishing to escape from Miss 
Ruthven.’ 

‘It wasn’t that only, or mainly. In fact, I admire Miss Ruthven 
very much; but I should have liked the privilege of acting with 
you,’ he said hesitatingly, as though fearful of giving offence ; and 
then, as if full of the same fear, he hastened to add, ‘and I really 
thought, besides, that the exchange would be to the advantage of 
the piece.’ 

The flattery of such a man administered so deferentially was 


exceedingly grateful to Jane, and made up to her for Herbert’s 


icy politeness, 
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‘I am afraid we could not make any change now without 
offending Miss Ruthven.’ 

‘Miss Ruthven! The exchange would certainly not offend 
her. The difficulty would be to get Mrs. Varien’s assent 
to it.’ 
‘I think, perhaps, we had better go on as we are,’ she said 
with unusual hesitation for so decided a person. 

However, Crossley did not press the point. He saw that she 
had suspected Herbert’s instigation of the suggested exchange, 
and he felt that he must at all hazards do away with this suspicion 
from her mind. If he could but convince her that the suggestion 
was wholly his own and made only in his own interest, he would, 
he felt, have established himself fairly in her thoughts—that is, in 
the antechamber of her heart. 

On the other hand, Jane was by no means difficult to convince 
upon the subject, because she felt that Mr. Crossley would 
naturally prefer to act with a lady, her ideal of a lady’s bearing 
being something like the automatic expression and movement of 
Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke’s Psycho. 

‘I suppose we had,’ he said resignedly in answer to her; ‘I 
think, perhaps, we had better go on as we are.’ ‘I am afraid you 
will think me very selfish in wishing the change, and I am quite 
sure Varien would if you consented to it; so I'll resign myself to 
my fate.’ . 

He then proceeded with absolute gravity to ask her advice 
upon the conduct of his part, which Jane—the general adviser of 
all persons upon all subjects—gave with such zest and decision 
that he saw he had struck her weakest point. From asking her 
advice it was but a step to acting it, so that on Herbert’s return 
he found Crossley making ardent love to Jane, who was respond- 
ing (out of the book) with the air of an approving schoolmistress 
hearing a little child say its lesson. 

‘I’m afraid I’m de trop,’ he said, laughing, and the words 
brought a faint blush to Jane’s cheeks, betraying a consciousness 
of another pleasure besides that of an instructress in the rehearsal. 
And, indeed, Jane experienced a soft and indefinable pleasure in 
Godfrey Crossley’s appeal to her made more through the eyes and 
through the accent of his impassioned speech than through its 
words, 

‘You should have waited for your cue to enter,’ Crossley 
answered, laughing. 

‘Were you trying on Madge Mayfield’s part?’ Herbert asked 
Jane. 
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‘No; Miss Prosser was so good as to hear me try on my part, 
which was a misfit and wanted a deal of altering.’ 

‘I thought perhaps you might have changed your mind and 
preferred Madge’s part,’ Herbert said, addressing Jane. 

‘No, worse luck,’ Crossley hastened to say. ‘I tell you frankly 
that it’s not my fault that she hasn’t, for I took the shabby advan- 
tage of your back being turned to do what I could to persuade 
her to the exchange. But look here, Varien, what are we to do 
about Jack Bright’s part? We can’t cut it out altogetier.’ 

By this diversion he hurried away from the subject of the 
proposed exchange, fearing that Herbert might betray to Jane his 
own anxiety for it. 

Then ensued a discussion upon Jack Bright’s part and the 
play in general, during which Crossley again and again appealed 
to Jane’s judgment as final and infallible. He suggested that a 
young friend of his, Frank Firth, would fill fairly the vacant part, 
and that, if they would arrange to hold the next rehearsal at 
Silcoates (Crossley’s house), Frank would meet them there and 
might be asked casually to walk through the part, thereby giving 
them a taste of his quality. If it proved satisfactory he might 
be there and then enlisted. 

To this Herbert gladly assented, conditionally on the accept- 
ance of the invitation by Miss Prosser and his mother. 

‘You will come?’ Crossley said entreatingly to Jane, who 
responded with unusual effusion : 

‘I shall be very glad to come, if Mrs. Varien can accept the 
invitation.’ 

‘You must persuade her to accept it,’ he said as though Jane 
were irresistible. 

Then he took his leave with an appreciable pressure of 
her hand in parting, while Herbert accompanied him to the 

‘station. 

‘Well,’ Herbert said when they were clear of the house, ‘ you 
didn’t succeed.’ 

‘I didn’t try. She suspected you of the move, and I could 
only persuade her that you had nothing to do with it by giving 
up the point on the ground that you’d be sure to disapprove of 
such a change in the cast.’ 

‘Oh, I say!’ Herbert exclaimed, disgusted by such disingenuous 
suggestions. ‘Besides, I shouldn’t care if she did think I'd be 
glad of the change,’ he added. 

‘ Anyway, you wouldn’t like her to think you'd take this round- 
about way of getting rid of her.’ 
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‘Did she say she suspected me of setting you on to suggest 
the exchange ?’ 

‘She asked me if you had, but I said it was my idea altogether, 
as it was.’ 

‘You hardly seem to have done much to put her out of conceit 
with her acting or herself,’ Herbert said significantly. 

‘She has a good opinion of herself certainly, but a woman is 
no worse for that. Most girls “ would do,” as we say in Yorkshire, 
with a bit more of the starch and stiffening of self-respect.’ 

Herbert had his mind so saturated with thoughts of Clare that 
he fancied it was she who was here glanced at contemptuously as 
morally limp for lack of self-respect! 


£O, what a world of vile ill-favour’d faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year !’ 


he quoted sarcastically. 

‘There’s something in that,’ Crossley replied with the utmost 
good temper. ‘But I’m not sure that I shouldn’t prefer a girl 
with a fortune, even apart from her fortune. It gives her, as I 
say, self-respect, and it gives you the assurance of being chosen— 
if you are chosen—for yourself and not for a subsistence.’ 

Then it occurred to Herbert to do all he could to further 
Crossley’s suit—if it proved to be a suit—to Miss Prosser, and 
thereby remove what seemed to him to be the most serious of the 
obstacles in the way of his mother’s consent to his own suit to 
Clare. He set himself to this task of match-making with all the 
zest of a dowager and with no little tact and success. He invited 
Crossley to come to-morrow to the Hall for a few days’ shooting ; 
and during his stay he contrived that he and Jane should be 
thrown often together and téte-d-téte, to Mrs. Varien’s disquiet and 
disgust. Thus Godfrey Crossley had every opportunity to exercise 
his never failing fascinations upon Miss Prosser at the moment 
when they were most likely to be effective—when Jane, that is, was 
smarting from Herbert’s icy and almost contemptuous indifference. 
And besides his usual battery of fascinations Crossley had the tact 
to bring into play an altogether new weapon, not hitherto known, 
at least in love’s armoury, the flattery of discipleship. He would 
sit at Jane’s feet and refer and defer to her upon all subjects under 
the sun. It was really delightful to hear the encyclopedic Jane 
pronounce her judgments, either cut and dried or ludicrously. 
crude, with the air of a priestess of Dodona. 

‘Do you think smoking injurious?’ he would ask with wide- 
eyed earnestness. 
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‘In excess it is certainly injurious,” Jane would reply 
decidedly. 

¢ But in moderation ?’ 

‘It depends on whether it injures or idles you.’ 

‘There’s something in that,’ Godfrey would remark reflectively, 
probably reconsidering the advisability of indulging in the weed 
under the bright new light of the pronouncement that ‘ smoking 
was injurious if it injures you.’ 

Still more decided and instructive were Jane’s views on the 
higher subjects of religion and politics, upon which Mr. Crossley, 
being certainly in sincere need of principles both religious and 
political, consulted her. As to religion, of course everyone 
should belong to the Church of England; this was an axiom, and 
needed no argument. Butin the Church of England those clergy 
only were to be heard who preached the Gospel, and the only 
adequate definition of the Gospel seemed to be what Jane 
believed. Therefore, the Church of England, reduced to its 
simplest expression, was—Jane. 

I am not quite sure that the State wasn’t Jane also; for her 
politics were that those who had the greatest stake in the country 
had the greatest interest in the country; and as those who had 
the greatest interest in the country would naturally govern it to 
best advantage, they alone should: have all power in their hands. 

These again were axioms that went without saying. Where 
' argument came in, if it came in at all, was upon this point: 
Which of those having 8,000/. a year and upwards were to have all 
power in their hands (for these were divided among themselves in 
politics) ? Only those, Jane pronounced, who held with her that 
public-houses should be closed upon Sundays! 

For information’s sake Crossley asked her opinion upon the 
other great question agitating the planet: ‘ Might a man marry 
his deceased wife’s sister?’ But as Jane had no sister the ques- 
tion was outside the range of practical politics, and for purely 
abstract speculations she cared nothing. 

At Silcoates, where the Hall party lunched as well as dined, 
Jane was enabled to display the versatility of her great mind, for 
it showed itself as much at home when carpets and curtains were 
in question, as upon the sublime subjects of politics and religion: 
If they had been a house-hunting betrothed couple, Crossley 
could not have shown more deferential anxiety to discover her 
tastes in furniture and her opinions upon the appropriate aspects 
of rooms according to the uses assigned to them. 

On such points Jane could give her judgment with singular 
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swiftness and decision, since she had only to recall what were the 
furniture and aspects of the rooms in Acton Court—her home— 
to be able to pronounce infallibly upon what could be the only 
appropriate furniture and aspects of the rooms in any house with 
pretensions to respectability in England. This was modest in 
Jane, for Acton Court was built centuries since, and furnished by 
her great-grandfather, so that neither the equipment nor the 
arrangement of the rooms was of her own designing. 

On the whole, then, Godfrey Crossley played his cards with 
such singular skill and success that within a week of their 
acquaintance the sedate and discreet Jane considered him the 
most agreeable, intelligent, and well-principled man she had ever 
met. As for his personal charms, these were trifles light as 
air, not to be weighed by a sensible girl in the same scale with 
his sense and principle; nevertheless, even with the judicious 
Jane, they weighed as much as his sense and principle put 
together. 


CHapter XVI, 


MRS. VARIEN’S DUCKLINGS. 


Care had no doubt at all of the construction to be put upon 
Godfrey Crossley’s invitation to her and her mother to meet the 
Variens at dinner. , 

The party was certainly designed in her honour, to give th 
fascinated Godfrey the pleasure of having her under his roof, and 
the opportunity of paying her there still more particular atten- 
tions. It was by no means an unnatural or an extravagant con- 
struction to put upon the invitation, since Clare had been taught 
by an unbroken series of conquests to consider herself invincible, 
and since Godfrey Crossley had himself seemed to confess her in- 
vincibility by a thousand signs. 

Nor was Clare shaken in her flattering construction of the 
invitation by any falling off in Godfrey Crossley’s attentions to 
her upon the evening spent at his house. On the contrary, he 
flirted with her outrageously, whenever he could do so unobserved, 
making the very most of his stage privileges as her suitor; so 
that the girl returned from Silcoates more hopelessly in love with 
him, and more absolutely assured of his love for her, than ever. 
At each succeeding rehearsal he seemed to put more and more 
ardour into the lover’s part—with absolute sincerity be it said—for 
he was deeply in love with her (as he understood love), and was 
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carried away extraordinarily, for so blasé a man, by the beauty of 
her person and the charm of her acting. But under no circum- 
stances, even if the judicious Jane had not been in the case, or in 
existence, would he have been carried away to the extent of a 
proposal to a penniless coquette. 

Yet to Clare a proposal from him seemed to be at last but the 
question of an opportunity, which must be made, if it could not be 
found, before these enchanting rehearsals came to an end. 

Before they came to an end, then, the actors were in a Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream chase of each other. Herbert in pursuit 
of Clare; Clare, of Godfrey Crossley ; and Godfrey Crossley, of the 
judicious Jane. While these were at cross-purposes with each 
other, all were at cross-purposes with Mrs. Varien, who looked on 
as helpless and distracted as a hen whose brood of ducklings 
has taken for the first time to the water. The only thing she 
could do was to break in upon any dangerous ¢téte-d-téte; and on 
this she was so bent that Clare did not find it easy to make the 
opportunity which alone she thought was wanting to evoke a 
declaration from Godfrey Crossley. 

However, after the last rehearsal was over, and most of the 
party had adjourned to the drawing-room, Clare thought she saw 
her chance. As it was a dress rehearsal, so large an audience had 
been invited to witness it, that Clare thought she would not be 
missed if she slipped back to the green-room on the pretext of seek- 
ing something she had forgotten. She was assured of finding there 
Godfrey Crossley, who had lingered behind, she imagined, with the 
hope of a téte-a-téte with her. But he had lingered behind for a 
téte-d-téte with the judicious Jane. Like Numa, he had- sought in 
this retirement a consultation with his Egeria; and was, at the 
moment of Clare’s return to the green-room, receiving a lesson 
from his encyclopedic instructress upon some point in his acting 
which he had referred to her decision. It had to do with the 
degree of ardour proper to be infused into his love-making, which 
needed the practical illustration of rehearsal for its elucidation. 
Accordingly, upon Clare’s reaching the green-room—that is, the 
small section of the billiard-room which was behind the curtain 
of the stage—she heard Godfrey Crossley and Jane upon the stage 
discussing herself !— 

‘ Of course, she can’t help herself, it’s inborn vulgarity ; but 
Mrs. Varien could have helped asking her, Jane was saying 
waspishly, for her detestation of Clare had deepened since her 
discovery that this audacious young person had the audacity to 
laugh at her. 
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‘It was Mr. Varien asked her. He is desperately hard hit 

there,’ Godfrey rejoined. 

‘I cannot understand any yentleman enduring her.’ 

‘She’s pretty, and that goes a long way with a boy of his 
age.” 

‘Pretty! she has the look, and bearing, and boldness of a bar- 
maid,’ Jane cried with extraordinary excitement for so sedate a 
person. 

‘She is carried away by her part, and carries me away with her 
sometimes as you say. That is why I want you to give me a last 
lesson in the arbour scene; though I am afraid acting it with 
you will not help me to moderate my warmth,’ he added in a tone 
too low even for the breathless Clare to catch the words. 

The judicious Jane felt that the proposal she had of late been 
taught to look for was upon her before she had quite made up her 
own mind about it. Besides, she was very far from being satisfied 
that the extraordinary ardour he had thrown into his love-making 
to Clare was wholly histrionic. 

‘It’s a little too late to alter your manner now,’ she said coldly. 
‘And, besides, I am quite sick of these silly rehearsals.’ 

Godfrey, seeing from her manner that a proposal now might be 
disastrous, said, ‘ But what do you think Iam? You at least had 
the person to act with that you preferred,’ he added disconso- 
lately. 

‘Do you mean Mr. Varien? I had not the least preference for 
Mr. Varien, I assure you,’ she replied haughtily; Herbert’s icy 
indifference, spreteque injuria forme, acidulating her tone. 

‘You had at least so much preference for him as to decline to 
exchange parts with Miss Ruthven.’ 

‘It was all settled when you asked me to exchange parts with 
her, and really the whole affair hardly seemed to me worth the fuss 
made about it.’ 

‘To you, perhaps, but it meant a great deal to me—more than 
I dare to say,’ he said in a tone of such pathos that she answered 
significantly— 

‘Really, no one seemed to pity sufficiently your sufferings 
with Miss Ruthven—yourself least of all!’ 

‘Miss Ruthven!’ he exclaimed, in a tone of such impatient 
disgust as made Clare turn suddenly cold, while drops of perspira- 
tion stood on her forehead. Not till this miserable moment did 
she realise how desperately she had got to love him. 

At this point Mrs. Varien, who, having missed Godfrey Crossley 
and Miss Prosser, feared they were having a téte-d-téte, entered 
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the room on the stage side and carried off the judicious Jane on 
some trivial pretext. 

Godfrey Crossley remained behind to think things over, busying 
himself with rearranging the stage fittings and furniture as an 
excuse for his seclusion. Thus he came at once upon Clare. 

‘Miss Ruthven !’ he cried, fearing for a single moment that 
she had just overheard herself so cruelly discussed. 

Fortunately it was so dark behind the scenes that he could 
not perceive the waxen paleness of her face, while the darkness 
itself helped her to recover her presence of mind. 

‘Yes; have you seen Mrs. Varien? She has just left the 
drawing-room, and we are seeking her to take our leave.’ 

‘But surely you are not going yet ?’ 

‘Yes; we must. Mother is not so well.’ 

‘But I have hardly spoken to you, unless on the stage ; and 
by the way, talking of the stage, there are one or two: points in 
the arbour scene which I think might be improved upon.’ 

He was as much in love (as he understood the passion) with 
her as he could be with anyone, and was, therefore, eager for a 
very warm flirtation, which might be carried on (without his 
committing himself) under the mask of a rehearsal. This she 
thoroughly understood, and as she was a hundredfold more eager 
for such a scene than he was, she set herself to lure him on. She 
did so with such effect that at the culminating point in this scene 
he put his arm round her and kissed her twice passionately. 
Then she struck him in the face with her little clenched fist, 
putting all the fury of her revenge and rage into the blow. 

‘How dare you!’ she gasped, panting with passion, which 
plainly was not simulated. ‘How dare you, coward!’ 

‘What! What is it, Clare—Miss Ruthven?’ Herbert cried 
excitedly, for he had entered the room at the moment of her ex- 
clamation and had hurried at once to her side. Never did Clare 
look so gloriously beautiful as now, when she stood fronting 
Godfrey Crossley, her cheeks blanched, her eyes ablaze with fury, 
her nostrils distended, her lips apart, and her hands clenched. 

‘He has insulted me!’ she hissed out. 

Herbert sprang forward and would have struck Crossley if 
Clare had not interposed herself between them. 

‘No, no; pray don’t, he is not worth it, and there would be 
a scene; I could not bear it,’ she cried disjointedly. 

By this time Crossley had somewhat recovered the shock of so 
utterly unlooked-for and furious a rebuff. 

‘I had not the least intention of insulting you, but I apologise 
T2 
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for having done so unintentionally,’ he said coolly to Clare, and 
added to Herbert, ‘We were rehearsing the last bit of the arbour 
scene, and I suppose I was carried away by the acting beyond 
Miss Ruthven’s idea of propriety.’ 

Clare answered only by a glance of the most scorching scorn, 
and then turned to ask Herbert, ‘ Will you take me to my 
mother ?’ : 

Herbert, perceiving that any quarrel in her presence would 
only make matters worse for Clare, postponed his demand for an 
explanation from Crossley, and giving her his arm led her away 
at once. 

Instead, however, of taking her at once to her mother, he led 
her into his ‘ den,’ or smoking-room, which adjoined the billiard- 
room. 

‘Forgive me,’ he said in great agitation, ‘for bringing you 
in here for one moment, but I wanted to apologise to you, I 
wanted to say how sorry I am that this occurred in our house, to 
—to say that I feel an insult to you a thousand times more than 
I should one to myself. You believe me, don’t you ?’ 

‘ You are very generous.’ 

‘Generous! It is not generosity, but—but I love you, I love 
you, Clare. I ought not to say it now when you are so distressed, 
but the sight of your distress bas forced it from me. It has not 
added to it?’ he asked with appealing, stammering earnestness. 

Clare shook her head, and for sole reply pressed with hers the 
arm on which she leaned. 

‘Then I may hope; say I may hope that you will come to care 
for me.’ 

‘But I do,’ she murmured. 

Then with words of passionate endearment he put his arm 
round her waist and would have kissed her, but she said in 
unfeigned agitation, ‘No, no; not now; he has just dared to 
do it.’ 

‘What !’ cried Herbert, wild with rage. 

‘ But you will not make a scene about it. He is no gentleman, 
and is not worth it. Promise me that you will take no more 
notice of it.’ 

‘IT must at least take this notice of it, that I shall insist on his 
quitting the house at once.’ 

To this she offered but an intentionally ineffective opposition, 
for the revenge she was chiefly bent upon now was such an expo- 
sure of Godfrey Crossley to Miss Prosser as would for ever frustrate 
his designs upon the heiress, 
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She therefore confided to Herbert, as to one from whom she could 
henceforth have no secrets, that Godfrey Crossley, under the pre- 
text of a rehearsal of the close of the arbour scene, had put his arm 
round her and kissed her twice with insulting warmth. Then, as 
the mere remembrance of the insult completely upset her, she 
begged to be taken to her. mother, and to be allowed to return 
home with her. 

As she plainly was utterly upset-—white to the lips and quiver- 
ing when she spoke of Crossley—Herbert, after extorting her con- 
sent to a long visit from him in the morning, led her back to the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Varien was not in the least astonished by Clare’s early 
leave-taking, nor even by her evident agitation in taking leave, for 
the simple reason that it was she who had sent Herbert to look 
for Godfrey Crossley in the certainty that this gentleman would be 
surprised at Clare’s feet! Having missed Clare, as she had missed 
Jane, from the drawing-room, she had gone in search of her, and, 
unseen herself, had discovered her and Godfrey Crossley re-enact- 
ing the warmest part in the arbour scene. Hurrying back to the 
drawing-room, she sent Herbert in search of Mr. Crossley with the 
hope of disgusting him with Clare, who would be surprised in her 
hot flirtation with Godfrey. 

It was, as we have seen, an unfortunate piece of diplomacy, 
precipitating the disaster she meant to avert by it—Herbert’s pro- 
posal to Clare. 

Herbert, having seen Clare and her mother to their cab, re- 
turned to look for Crossley, whom he found bending over the judi- 
cious Jane in the drawing-room. 

‘ May I speak to-you for a moment ?’ Herbert said, addressing 
Crossley in a tone which made Jane look up amazed. 

‘ Certainly,’ Crossley replied in an equally hostile tone, and he 
followed Herbert from the room. 

Herbert led the way into the hall, where he turned sharply 
round upon Crossley to say, ‘ You insulted Miss Ruthven most 
grossly.’ 

‘I had not the least intention of insulting her, as I said before,’ 
Crossley replied coolly. 

‘Not the least intention! You kiss a young lady as if she 
were a barmaid, and then say that you had not the least intention 
of insulting her. Have you the least idea of what is due from a 
gentleman to a lady?’ 

‘Herbert, what is this ?’ asked his mother, who, having been 
warned by the bewildered Jane of the probability of some unplea- 
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sant passage between her son and her guest, had hurried after them 
into the hall. ‘ Herbert, what is this ?’ 

‘Mr. Crossley has insulted Miss Ruthven in the grossest way, 
and then makes an apology more insulting than the insult.’ 

Mrs. Varien turned for an explanation to Godfrey Crossley, who 
said airily : ; 

‘ In rehearsing the arbour scene with her, I was so carried away 
as to snatch a kiss. It was wrong, of course, and I ought‘not to 
have done it ; and I should not if I had an-idea it would have been 
so resented.’ 

‘I really do not see, Herbert, why you should feel called upon 
to resent for Miss Ruthven what she did not think proper to re- 
sent for herself,’ Mrs. Varien said. 

‘ Didn’t resent ! > Herbert began, but he was at once inter- 
rupted by Crossley. 

*I ought to have said that Miss Ruthven did resent it herself 
with such warmth that I shall probably have a black eye in the 
morning,’ putting up his hand to the spot where Clare had struck 
him. 

‘Do you mean that she struck you?’ asked Mrs. Varien incre- 
dulously. 

‘You can see for yourself,’ Crossley answered, smiling, turning 
towards her his cheek where the mark of Clare’s vigorous little fist 
was yet red. 

‘While you were looking on?’ Mrs. Varien asked of Herbert, 
with a significance which both men understood. 

‘No,’ Crossley replied, shaking his head, ‘it was quite a téte-d- 
téte performance. Miss Ruthven was very angry indeed; I never 
saw a girl so angry. She turned quite white and trembled like a 
leaf; and if I had not been so completely taken aback, I should 
have offered her a more humble apology—any apology—I shall 
to-morrow, if she will permit me.’ 

Mrs. Varien, remembering how white and agitated Clare was 
when taking her leave, could not help feeling that she had done 
the girl injustice. 

‘I think you ought,’ she said. 

‘I certainly shall, if she will accept it. And I’ve your forgive- 
ness to ask for also,’ he added with his irresistible smile. ‘I ought 
not to have forgotten myself so under your roof and towards one 
of your guests.’ 

‘Iam very sorry that it happened, but not more sorry than 
you are yourself; and I suppose there’s no more to be said,’ she 
answered, looking timidly towards Herbert. 
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Before, however, Herbert could speak, if he would, Godfrey 
Crossley had bidden his mother good-night, and, with a formal 
bow to Herbert himself, had made for the door. Before reaching 
it he turned to say, ‘I am sure you'll say nothing about this 

‘foolish business, Mrs. Varien. I think I’ve been severely enough 
punished for it as it is.’ 

Mrs. Varien, however, understanding well that he wished to 
bind her to secrecy towards Miss Prosser, answered generally and 
warily : 

‘ Oh, I shall not advertise it, I assure you.’ 

And with this unsatisfactory assurance he was fain to 
depart. 

During this colloquy between his mother and Godfrey Crossley, 
Herbert was silent and disconcerted. He felt that it was his 
mother’s place to take Clare’s part, unless he claimed that privilege 
as her affianced husband, which he could not do before a private 
confession to his mother of his proposal. Upon Crossley’s de- 
parture they had to return at once to their guests, who might 
naturally have noticed and resented the absence of both host and 
hostess, and Herbert was glad of the reprieve. He had broken 
the agreement made with his mother through the vicar, and he 
felt that his proposal would occasion just offence and probably a 
quarrel between his mother and himself. Any way, his confession 
could well wait till their guests were gone—no long interval as 
it happened. A general and uncomfortable sense of something 
unpleasant having occurred broke up the party early; and less 
than an hour after Godfrey Crossley’s departure, Mrs. Varien, 
Jane, and Herbert found themselves alone. Mrs. Varien plunged 
headforemost into the business of disenchanting Jane with 
Godfrey Crossley. 

‘The Ruthvens broke up the party.’ 

‘Yes, they went very early,’ Jane replied sedately. She was 
on fire to find out what was the matter, but she thought that any 
show of curiosity would be inconsistent with her character for 
solid sense. 

‘I can hardly blame them after what had happened. I must 
say, Herbert, that Mr. Crossley behaved very badly even according 
to his own account; for a girl who was so angry and upset as he 
described her could not have given him the least encourage-~ 
ment.’ 

‘Encouragement! I should think not. The fellow’s a down- 
right cad!’ Herbert exclaimed wrathfully. Jane merely looked 

in mild amaze from one to the other. 
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‘My dear, we had quite a scene after the rehearsal. Mr. 
Crossley kissed Miss Ruthven, I suppose by the way of a practical 
proposal, but the girl was so enraged that she struck him!’ 

Even the sedate and solid Jane betrayed her amazement. 

‘Impossible! I mean,’ she added hastily, * he could not pos-' 
sibly have meant to propose for her, after the way he spoke of her 
to me to-night.’ 

‘Then he has behaved abominably!’ Mrs. Varien cried with a 
warmth which was not all assumed. 

‘I think any girl who is soinsulted has only herself to blame,’ 
the judicious Jane pronounced in her exasperating manner of a 
Court of Final Appeal. 

‘Do you mean that she encouraged him to insult her? Then 
why did she resent it sohotly? He admitted to me himself that 
he never saw a girl so angry and upset; and she was certainly as 
white as a sheet when she bade me good-night.’ 

‘She didn’t seem to me the sort of girl to be upset by any- 
thing of the kind,’ Jane rejoined, exactly as though what ‘ seemed 
to her’ ought to be held to outweigh any number of indisputable 
facts. 

‘But, my dear Jane, she was upset by it. I suppose you will 
believe Mr. Crossley himself, who was not likely to exaggerate 
the effect upon her of his own behaviour,’ 

‘I never saw anything more bold than her behaviour during 
the rehearsals, and no girl who conducted herself as she did would 
mind anything, Jane cried with unusual vehemence, for she was 
venting on Clare her rage with the treacherous Godfrey, who 
could bring himself to kiss this girl a minute after he had all but 
proposed for Jane herself! 

‘ Of course, if you think Mr. Crossley invented the whole story 
in order to disgrace himself, there’s no more to be said.’ 

‘I’m not defending Mr. Crossley,’ Jane rejoined. ‘I only say 
that Miss Ruthven is not at all the kind of girl to resent a 
liberty.’ 

‘But if she did resent it ?’ Mrs. Varien retorted, not a little 
exasperated by the sensible Jane’s tant pis pour les faits logic, 
laid down in such a tone of indisputable authority. 

‘I can only give you my own opinion; I may be wrong, 
of course, but that is the judgment I have formed of her,’ 
Jane replied with the air of having thrown pearls before 
swine. 

Nothing more was said on the subject, for what more was 
there to say? However, Jane’s very heat and hatred of Clare 
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convinced Mrs. Varien that she had succeeded in disgusting her 
with Godfrey Crossley. 

As for Herbert, he resolved to postpone till to-morrow his con- 
fession to his mother, on the disingenuous ground that she might 
unjustly ascribe to his proposal Clare’s agitation, which she now 
properly attributed to her revolted modesty ! 


(To be continued.) 








Che Manufacturer, 


ONE gloomy afternoon in the November of 187-, while I was busy 
sorting cheques in the outer office of the Lombard Street Bank, 
I received a message that the manager wished to see me in his 
private room. 

‘Mr. Williams,’ he said, when I entered the apartment, ‘I 
want you to take 22,000/. to Mudborough to-night: 7,000/. in 
gold, the rest in notes. The express leaves Euston at 9.30 and 
reaches Mudborough at 3.15. A clerk from the Bank of Mud- 
borough will meet you on your arrival, You might go home now to 
dine and make your arrangements, and return here at eight o’clock, 
when Mr. Smith will have the consignment ready for you. Of 
course you will keep your eyes open on the journey,’ he added 
pleasantly, as I was leaving the room. ‘ Not that it would be easy 
to steal such a heavy box from you; but you will have time to 
sleep when you get to Mudborough. Good-bye.’ 

The communication did not at all surprise me; I was about 
twenty-three years of age, and, having the reputation of being 
sharp and reliable, had been entrusted with many missions of a 
similar nature during the five years I had been in the bank. 
Besides, there was a bit of a financial scare at the time, and gold 
and notes were being sent in large quantities from London to the 
provinces. 

Having received my instructions, I left the bank and started 
on my way to Brixton, where I lived. As I was walking down 
Lombard Street, towards the ’bus stand, I remembered that I had 
appointed to meet a friend at a billiard-room in the neighbourhood 
at half-past five, and, as it was impossible, under the circum- 
stances, to keep the appointment, I thought it only fair to leave 
word to that effect. Accordingly, before taking a *bus to Brixton, 
I called at the billiard-room and instructed the marker to tell 
my friend that, as I had to go to Mudborough, I could not see 
him until the next day but one. Having left this message I 
went home and returned to the bank at eight o’clock. 

When I came back Mr. Smith, who was our head cashier, was 
waiting for me with the money and a letter of advice to the Bank 
of Mudborough. The gold was tied up in seven bags, each con- 
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taining one thousand sovereigns, and the notes were made up 
in bundles. We packed them carefully in a leather box which 
looked like a diminutive portmanteau, though inside it was lined 
with iron. 

‘It is pretty heavy,’ he said, referring to the box, when we 
had locked and strapped it up securely, and I had put the key in 
my pocket, after giving him a receipt. ‘It would not be very 
easy to run away with; but you had better, I think, let Douglas 
take your ticket while you yourself see it put into your carriage.’ 

Douglas, I may mention, was one of the bank’ porters, who 
was to accompany me to Euston, and the box weighed altogether 
about eleven stone. 

‘ All right,’ I replied ; ‘I had better get to the station in time 
to secure a place before many of the passengers come; not that 
there’s likely to be a crowd, but a heavy thing like this attracts 
attention, and I may as well get it into the carriage as quietly as 
possible.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said Mr. Smith, ‘the sooner you get it into your 
carriage the better. The guard will look after you on the way 
down. Don’t leave the carriage for a moment unless he stands at 
the door.’ 

The box was wheeled out of the bank, and put into a 
cab. I got inside, while Douglas took his seat beside the 
driver. 

‘ Well, good-bye, and take care of yourself,’ said Mr. Smith, 
as he shook hands with me through the window. 

‘ Good-bye,’ I responded, and we set off for Euston station. 

It was just nine o’clock when we drew up in the yard of the 
station, and, having assisted a railway porter to put the box ona 
truck, Douglas went to get my ticket, whilst I accompanied the 
truck to the train, which was already drawn up by the platform. 

‘Holloa, Williams! Going to Rugby?’ exclaimed a voice 
behind me, as I walked along by the porter’s side looking for a 
first-class carriage. The speaker was a tall, fair-haired young 
man named Hill, who was an habitué of the billiard-room where 
I had left the message that afternoon, and who, as I understood, 
was engaged in a stockbroker's office. 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘I am going a great deal farther, I am sorry 
to say, for I hate travelling at night.’ 

‘Well, we'll go as far as Rugby together. How odd we should 
meet in this way,’ continued Hill. ‘Ill tip the guard, and 
we'll have the carriage to ourselves. You will be all alone when 
I get out at Rugby. Here, this carriage will do, Let us secure 
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the corner seats. Stay, I'll give youa hand. Your back to the 
engine? ‘That’s it.’ As he spoke he threw a rug which he was 
carrying on his arm on the seat, and, getting into the carriage, 
assisted the porter in pushing the strong-box under the place 
where I was to sit. ‘Wait for me fora moment while I get my 
bag from the cloak-room,’ he continued to me, as he got out of 
the carriage and went in the direction of the cloak-room. 

He had been gone for about a minute when Douglas came 
from the booking-office with my ticket. Douglas, I may mention, 
was a shrewd old Scotchman with whom I had always been on very 
good terms. When he hadjgiven me my ticket, he looked care- 
fully under the seat to see that the box was safe, and then, while 
we were standing at the door of the carriage exchanging a few 
words before we left, Mr. Hill came back with a porter carrying a 
large handsome travelling-bag. 

‘You know that gentleman, sir?’ whispered Douglas in an 
interrogative tone, as Hill got into the carriage with his bag. 

‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘ he is a stockbroker.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right, sir,’ replied Douglas. ‘Excuse me for 
asking, but it is as} well to know with whom you are travelling 
when you have got such a lot of money. Well, good night, sir.’ 

‘Good night,’ I said. I lingered for a moment at the door, to 
watch a very aristocratic party who were getting into the next 
compartment. There were two gentlemen and two ladies attended 
by a footman, and I stood on the platform watching the footman 
until he had handed them all their bags and wrappers and shut 
their door. ‘ How nice it must be to be a swell with plenty of 
cash,’ I thought, as I gave a last look to see that my own money- 
box was safe, and then took my seat. 

I was rather annoyed at the last remark of Douglas. Though 
why, I did not exactly know. Perhaps it was that it seemed a little 
too familiar, or too much as if he deprecated, or, at least, thought 
that he hada right to caution me about, my choice of acquaintance. 
Still his words harped on a true chord, and, very likely, it was 
this that made them disagreeable. What did I know about 
Mr. Hill, I suddenly asked myself. He was a mere billiard-room 
acquaintance. I believed that he was in a stockbroker’s office, 
but I had no certain information as to who or what he was, and I 
had never met him except in a billiard-room, unless on this one 
occasion, when I was travelling alone in charge of 22,000/. in cash. 
On the other hand, I had-often been engaged on similar missions 
before. Iwas young and active; it would not be very easy to 
rifle the strong-box. I had no reason to suppose that his purpose 
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in travelling was not as innocent as my own; and altogether I felt a 
little ashamed of myself for allowing any suspicion to enter my mind 
about a man who, presumably, was as honourable as I was myself. 
Nevertheless, it was my duty to exercise every precaution, and so 
I declined a cigar which he offered me shortly after the train had 
started, and presently some brandy and water which he had in a 
flask. I thought he seemed a little hurt at my not accepting 
either the cigar or the brandy, but he kept on chatting quite 
pleasantly, telling me anecdotes of the Stock Exchange, and 
about a very eccentric old gentleman who was a client of his firm, 
and whom he was going to Rugby to see on their behalf. Once 
or twice I was on the point of asking him the name of his firm, as 
he did not mention it, but I refrained somehow, owing toa feeling 
of delicacy. Thus, he made himself so agreeable during the two 
hours’ run down to Rugby that I felt quite sorry when the time 
approached for parting with him. 

‘ Well, the oldest and dearest friends must part at last,’ he said 
laughingly, as the train was running into the station. Then, 
taking out his cigar-case again, he selected a cigar for himself 
and was about to put the case back in his pocket, when, as if by 
an after thought, he offered it to me, saying: 

‘ These are really very good, do try one.’ 

I could not very well refuse a second time without giving offence. 
Besides, there was no longer any ground for suspicion, as he was 
going to leave the carriage in a few seconds. So I took a cigar 
and lighted it just as we came alongside the platform of Rugby 
Junction. 

‘There is hardly time to ask you to have a drink,’ he said, as 
he got out ofthe carriage. ‘Stay, though, here is the guard, he’ll 
mind the carriage while we run over to the refreshment room. 
No? Well, perhaps you are right. Good-bye, I'll see you in 
London in a day or too. Guard, you'll see that no one else gets 
into this compartment. Good-bye again.’ He had scarcely left 
the door when the guard said, ‘ Box all right, sir?’ 

‘Yes, I said, putting my hand under the seat to feel that it 
was there. As I did so the guard turned his lantern on it to 
satisfy himself that it was safe. Having done which he shut the 
door and went away. 

He had not been gone more than a minute when, to my great 
annoyance, a stout elderly man got into the compartment and sat 
down at the far end of the seat on which I was sitting. He had 


no luggage of any kind, and hardly looked like the kind of men who 
are accustomed to travel first-class. 
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‘Do you object to my smoking ?’ I asked. 
‘Not at all, though I don’t smoke myself,’ said the stranger ; 
‘seems a wasteful habit. One half of the population spend, I 
think, as much on cigars and tobacco as would feed and clothe the 
other half.’ 

This answer, rather ungracious though it was, reassured me, 
and eliminated any little mistrust I might have felt towards my 
companion. It was not, I thought, the kind of remark a thief would 
be likely to make. The speaker, to judge from his rather brusque 
manner and hard-set face, was probably a manufacturer of some 
sort. 

‘I’m sorry I was away when that gentleman got in, sir,’ the 
guard whispered to me through the window just before the train 
started. 

‘Oh, it is all right,’ I replied, and immediately afterwards we 
began to move out of the station. 

For a few minutes I tried to engage the stranger in conversation, 
but gradually I desisted, as he seemed rather taciturn, and owing 
to the noise of the train and the distance between us, it was 
necessary to shout in order to make one’s self heard. 

Then I lay back in my seat, quietly puffing my cigar and 
meditating about a young lady whom I had visited that evening 
before I left Brixton. We should want, let me see—to keep house 
—the cigar was very strong—lI threw it away—we should want— 
my reckoning was very confused—I seemed to forget the figures 
directly I had thought of them—how dark the carriage was ! 

It was broad daylight! The stranger was running over green 
fields with the strong-box, which he carried as lightly in his hands 
as if it were only a feather’s weight. Iwas trying to pursue him, 
but my limbs seemed as if they were half paralysed. I could hardly 
move my legs; at last I sank powerless on the soft grass, whilst he 
disappeared overa stile. As I lay there two policemen seized hold 
of my arms, and raising me from the ground half-led, half-carried 
me toa police-station, whither we were followed, as soon as we got 
on the high road, by a noisy crowd. 

‘What is the matter?’ I exclaimed, as we ascended the steps 
of the station-house. ‘What have I done that you are bringing 
me here ?’ 

‘Oh, you know all about it,’ said one of the constables. ‘You 
and your friend Mr. Hill are anice little pair.’ Merciful heavens! 
I was charged with being an accomplice in the robbery of the 
strong-box ! 

‘They led me through a long whitewashed passage and pushed 
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me into a narrow cell. The gloomy walls swam about me as I 
staggered to a seat on which I sank unconscious. How long this 
state of unconsciousness lasted I could not say, when suddenly I 
was awakened by what seemed to be a roar of thunder. Instantly 
I sprang to my feet, but as I did so I was thrown back again on 
the seat by what seemed like the throes of an earthquake. The 
whole place was in motion. The seat was softly cushioned, a 
lamp was shining from the ceiling, and it was quite dark without. 
What did it mean? It must have taken me about a quarter of a 
minute to realise that I had only been dreaming, and that I was 
in my compartment of the train, which was rushing along at the 
rate of fifty or sixty miles an hour. Whattime was it? I looked 
at my watch. Ten minutes past two. We had just left Crewe, 
and in another hour or so we should be at Mudborough. But my 
companion—the strange man who got in at Rugby—where was 
he? Good heavens, he had gone! Must have got out of the 
train at either Stafford or Crewe. And I asleep—though I was in 
charge of 22,0001. <A pretty sort of fellow to be entrusted with 
the care of sucha sum! What would Mr. Andrews (our manager) 
or Mr. Smith say if they heard of such athing? The box! I felt 
with my hand under the seat. Yes, thank God, it was there—heavy 
and safe! A most curious thing my going to sleep in that way, 
such a thing had never happened tome before. Why, I had been 
asleep for more than two hours. The guard must have noticed me. 
A nice figure I should cut in his eyes. But the box, was it safe 
after all? That was the main consideration. It could not well 
be otherwise, especially as seeing me asleep the guard would be 
sure to have kept an extra sharp eye on the compartment at 
Stafford and Crewe, the only stations where we stopped. Still, 
I might as well make assurance doubly sure. 

Such was the drift of my thoughts, as, actuated partly by a 
general sense of uneasiness, and partly by a confused desire tomake 
some atonement for my remissness, I began to tug at the box so as 
to bring it out on the floor of the carriage. It was not very easy 
to do this, owing to its weight, but, by pulling the handles at its 
ends alternately, I succeeded at last. It was strapped up just as it 
had been when it was put into the carriage. Could there be any 
use in unbuckling the straps? There hardly seemed te be; and 
yet, having gone so far, I might as well set my mind completely 
at rest by finishing the investigation, especially as it would be 
nearly an hour before we reached Mudborough. Accordingly I 
undid the straps, and took the key out of my pocket. Great 
God! what was this? The key turned in the lock without any 
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impediment! I caught the lid in my hand— it opened at once! 
But inside —— 


Oh horror! horror! horror ! Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee. 


At one glance I comprehended that the strong-bow had been 
rifled, and stuffed with worthless rags and papers ! 

Both joy and horror when they reach their most intense stages 
develop into emotions which are heterogeneous to all other facts of 
consciousness, and for this reason these absolute emotions, while 
they can never be forgotten, can yet never be perfectly recollected 
in the sense of being revived by the imagination. In saying this 
I am not writing for the sake of effect, but merely stating a fact 
that will be acknowledged by most people who have experienced 
a sudden and immense revolution of fortune. 

When, at a glance, I saw that the box was stuffed with rags 
and shreds of newspapers—dived my hand into it and found lumps 
of lead and iron instead of gold, there came upon me a feeling 
simple, unique, and unintelligible unless to those who have ex- 
perienced it. This is the only description I can give of the effect 
that was produced when I suddenly comprehended that 22,000/. 
had been stolen from my charge while I sat drugged—for drugged 
I evidently had been, and that by the cigar I incautiously took 
from Hill. It meant, of course, utter ruin—possibly worse, for 
might I not be regarded as an accomplice in the robbery, as my 
dream seemed to foretell? Ishivered while I sat vainly wondering 
how the theft could have been perpetrated, but with always the 
same curious, new, and horrible feeling about me. Who stole the 
money from the box? The man who got into the compartment 
at Rugby ? 

He was evidently either a principal or an accomplice in the 
robbery. The cigar that Hill gave me must have been drugged, and 
the money must have been stolen, and the lead and iron substituted 
for it, since we left Rugby. Yet, how was the thing done? It is 
very easy to talk about walking off with 7,000/., but, as I knew well 
enough, seven thousand sovereigns weigh about nine stone. How 
were nine stone in gold, besides several bulky parcels of notes, 
taken out of the carriage, and rags and about the same weight of 
base metal substituted for them in the strong-box? The man 
who joined me at Rugby—the ‘ manufacturer’ as I called him for 
want of a better name—did not carry a box or anything else in 
which he could conceal the money while he was leaving the 
train; and then, the weights? he certainly did not bring them 
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into the carriage with him at Rugby. He must, therefore, have 
had an accomplice—Hill, probably. Where did this accomplice 
join him? Since leaving Rugby we had stopped at only two 
stations, Stafford and Crewe. The accomplice or accomplices— 
Hill or whoever else they were—must have got in at Stafford, and 
the party must have left the train at Crewe. 

The guard would be sure to have noted them. They might 
be apprehended if they were pursued in time. Ought I to ring 
the alarm bell and stop the train? I looked at my watch ; it was 
now half-past two o’clock, and we should be in Mudborough in 
three-quarters of an hour. No. No useful purpose could be 
effected by stopping the train in the open country, and the con- 
sequences might be very serious. The news would be spread far 
and wide that the express train had been robbed of gold which 
was on its way to the Bank of Mudborough, and this would pro- 
bably lead to a ‘run’ onthe bank itself, as the good people would 
never pause in their excitement to remember that the loss must 
fall on the Lombard Street Bank, because the money had not 
been delivered, and was in the custody of one of its officers when 
it was stolen. 

It was clear, I thought, that I had better make as little fuss as 
possible about the matter, so I strapped the box up, restored it 
with some difficulty to its place under the seat, and sat down to 
wait for our arrival. Perhaps the guard could suggest some ex- 
planation of the mystery which would lead, and that speedily, to 
the recovery of the stolen property. In the absence of such a 
suggestion I was ruined—and that, possibly, in a sense the bare 
thought of which made me shudder. Could the money be actually 
in the train? Could the thieves have carried it along the foot- 
boards to some other compartment? Even if they had done so, 
they would probably have left the train before this, but sucha 
thing was highly improbable. To make one’s way along the foot- 
board of a train that is travelling at the rate of forty or fifty 
miles an hour would be very difficult, but to carry such a weight 
of metal under such circumstances would be well-nigh impossible, 
even if two or three people were engaged in the operation, besides 
which the robbers would be certain to be detected either by the 
guard or by the railway servants who are stationed at intervals 
along the line. Perhaps the ‘manufacturer’ handed the money 
through the window to somebody in the next compartment; I 
looked out, and speedily convinced myself that this also was 
practically impossible. The distance between the windows was 
far too great to enable two people to pass the metal from hand to 
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hand,' while the vibration of the train, strong current of air, and 
the principles of leverage would have made it exceedingly difficult, 
if not quite impossible, to convey such a weight of metal from 
one window to the other by attaching it to the ends of sticks or 
rods of some sort. Moreover, even if such an operation were 
possible, it would take a long time to effect, more time than was 
available, and would be certain to be detected either by the guard 
or by the signalmen whom we were constantly passing. Could 
the thief have dropped the booty to some confederate who was 
waiting at a certain spot on the line to receive it? I dismissed 
this hypothesis at once for reasons which will occur to the reader 
if he gives the matter a moment’s consideration. No, the only 
rational, the only possible, explanation of the robbery was this: 
The ‘ manufacturer’ opened the box while I was asleep between 
Rugby and Stafford. At Stafford he was joined by one or more 
confederates, of whom Hill was probably one, and yet perhaps 
not, for the guard would recognise him. At all events, the con- 
federates came into the compartment at Stafford. The box was 
rifled, and the substitution made between Stafford and Crewe, and 
at Crewe the thieves left the train. The only consolation I had 
was that the guard would be certain to have noticed them, and 
would be able to give such a description of them as might lead 
to their apprehension. 

Punctually at fifteen minutes past three we steamed into 
Mudborough Junction. I looked out of the window for the guard, 
who came to me directly the train stopped. 

‘You have had a sound sleep, sir,’ he said pleasantly. 

‘Guard,’ I said, ‘come in here at once,’ beckoning him into the 
carriage as I spoke. 

‘Who got into this compartment at Stafford ?’ I asked. 

‘No one, sir,’ was the answer. ‘The gentleman who got in at 
Rugby left at Stafford. Ilocked the door immediately he got out, 
and nobody has been in the compartment since. That I’ll swear.’ 

‘Good God!’ I exclaimed, ‘then how did they get in here? 
The strong-box has been robbed!’ 

‘Robbed, sir!’ he cried, looking at me with blank amazement. 

‘ Yes, robbed,’ I continued. ‘I have been drugged, and whilst 

1In composite carriages, such as are used for short journeys, where first, second, 
and third class compartments are in the same carriage, it is generally possible, and 
even easy, for a person in one compartment to shake hands with a person in the 
next. But in the first-class carriages which are used for long journeys the dis- 
tance between the doors of two contiguous compartments is so great that the 


occupants could not possibly, by stretching out their arms from the windows, get 
(the tips of their fingers within some inches of each other. 
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I was asleep 22,0001. has been taken out of that box, and lumps of 
lead and iron put in its place.’ 

‘But itis impossible, sir,’ he said, after a moment’s pause, and 
speaking as if he were dazed. ‘The gentleman who got in at 
Rugby got out again at Stafford, I was as close to him as Iam to 
you when he left the train. He had no luggage of any kind with 
him, not even a hand-bag or a rug, and that he could not have 
taken the money away with him I am perfectly certain. The box 
was a]l right then ; seeing that you were asleep I examined it, and 
saw that it was quite safe. I locked the door as soon as I had 
done so, and from that time until now the door has not been 
opened. Of that I am quite sure.’ 

‘Then,’ I said, ‘the robbery must have been committed be- 
tween Rugby and Stafford. The man who got in at Rugby must 
either have handed the money through the window to somebody 
in another compartment, or somebody must have crept along the 
footboard while the train was in motion, and thus have brought the 
weights that are in that box, and taken away the gold and notes.’ 

‘That is an utter impossibility,’ was the prompt reply. ‘I'll 
get into the next compartment, and you'll see that we can’t join 
hands.’ : 

He did so; we each stretched our arms as far as we could out 
of our windows, but the tips of our fingers did not come within 
two feet of each other. 

‘No, sir,’ said the guard, ‘that is not the way it was done; 
and as to anyone creeping along the footboards of a train that is 
travelling at from forty to sixty miles an hour, it is very easy to 
talk about but another thing to do; but to carry thousands of 
sovereigns in that way—oh, it is utterly impossible. Besides, we 
passed a station or a signalman every few seconds, and they’d be 
certain to have been seen. Oh, sir, you must be making a mis- 
take.’ 

‘No,’ I said gloomily, ‘it is no mistake. In some way or 
other the strong-box has been opened and plundered. I must go 
at once to the manager of the Bank of Mudborough. Can you 
come with me?’ 

‘No, sir. I have to take the train to its terminus, which is 
our next station. We get there at 4.45. But there is a return 
train at six o’clock, which reaches here at 7.35. I can be with 
you at a little before eight. In the meantime I must tell the 
station master what has happened.’ 

‘Do so,’ I replied; ‘but in the meantime make as little fuss 
about it as you can; allsorts of exaggerated stories may get about, 

u2 
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people may think that the Bank of Mudborough has been robbed, 
and that might do the bank harm at present.’ 

‘ All right, sir, I understand you,’ said the guard ; ‘ but here is 
a gentleman from the bank, I think.’ 

A young man, accompanied by a porter with a truck and a 
policeman, was standing on the platform looking inquiringly at 
our carriage. 

‘From the Lombard Street Bank ?’ he said, addressing me as 
I got out of my compartment. 

‘Yes,’ I replied ; ‘can I speak to you fora moment?’ I took 
him aside and told him in a few words what had happened. 

‘Good God!’ he exclaimed. ‘No one who has come by this 
train ought to have been allowed to leave the station. Stay, here’s 
the station master—the train must be searched.’ 

Only two’people had left the train at Mudborough; both of 
them were well known and highly respectable. Of the search 
which ensued I need only say that it established asa certainty that 
the money had not come so far. The two compartments next to 
mine were empty, and only five people remained in the train, 
about no one of whom there could be any doubt. 

Accordingly, we had the still heavy but now worthless box put 
on a truck and started with it to the bank. 

The Bank of Mudborough is a private institution, the principal 
partner in which was an old gentleman named Church, who was 
waiting in his dressing-gown to receive us. 

It was not until the box had been solemnly wheeled into the 
strong-room, and the porter had left, that I ventured to tell 
Mr. Church of the robbery. 

‘A dreadful accident has happened, sir,’ I said nervously, as I 
handed him the letter of advice from London. 

‘ An accident! Good heavens! where and when ?’ he exclaimed, 
with as much animation as his nature seemed to permit. He was 
a tall, lanky man, with what I have heard described as a parchment 
countenance, and iron-grey hair. 

‘Not quite an accident, sir, in that sense,’ I replied, speaking 
with some confusion in my excitement. ‘Oh, sir, what I mean is 
that the box has been robbed and the 22,000/. stolen from it 
-during the journey from London.’ 

‘The box robbed!’ he repeated calmly, as if he were relieved 
to hear that it was only money and not life that was lost. 
‘Well, that is hardly an accident,’ he continued after a moment’s 
pause. ‘A preconcerted matter I should call it. Let us hear 
about it, please. How was the robbery effected ?’ 
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These were his. words, as nearly as I can remember them. He 
was perfectly polite and self-possessed, and yet, I thought, there 
was something icy, an undercurrent of sarcasm or incredulity, in 
his voice and manner. 

I told my story as fully and clearly as possible. When I 
finished he merely said : 

‘Well, it’s very annoying, and I can’t understand it at all. 
However, it concerns your people and not me. I must wire to 
them to send me another 22,000/. But it is nearly four o’clock 
now. You had better get to bed; I have a room for you. Good 
night, Mr. Adams ’—this last to the clerk, who left the house. 

He showed me upstairs to a bedroom, saying, as he left me, 
that I should be called at half-past eight o’clock, but that I need 
not get up then if I were too tired after my journey. 

‘Good night, sir,’ I said mechanically, as he left the room. 

‘Too tired after my journey,’ I repeated to myself when I was 
alone. Tired? I had reason to be tired, but I felt as if, like 
Macbeth, I should ‘sleep nomore.’ Sleep! It seemed as though 
a walk of a hundred miles would be a little grateful exercise to 
calm my feelings. To get into bed was impossible, the solitude 
of the room was intolerable. I would have given anything I had 
to get out for an hour into the free streets to roam about at will. 
The place seemed like a prison. Was it really one? Was I really 
confined in Mr. Church’s house on suspicion of having taken part 
in the robbery ? 

If I could have left the place with any decency, I should have ~ 
done so, but, unable to sleep or to relieve myself by going out 
into the open air, for which I felt an intense craving, I put out 
the candle, opened the window and sat by it for more than an hour, 
looking into the depths of space with a growing sense of relief 
from their aspect of boundless calmness and freedom. 

At last, to my great delight, I began to feel tired and sleepy, 
and so, having closed the window, I threw off my clothes and got 
into bed, where I shortly forgot my troubles ina profound slumber. 

I did not seem to have been asleep for more than five minutes 
when I awoke crying, ‘ Yes,’ in answer to a knock at the door. 

‘It is half-past eight o’clock, sir,’ said a female voice outside. 

‘ Very well, I replied, and at once jumped out of bed. 

It seemed as if it were only then that I realised in its full and 
true significance the importance of what had happened during 
the previous night, or rather during the early hours of the present 
morning. In vain I tried, whilst I dressed myself as quickly as 
possible, to think of some plausible or rational explanation of the 
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robbery. And it was, I think, then that I first comprehended, 
fully and clearly, that the only reasonable hypothesis that would 
cover the facts was that I myself was an accomplice of Hill! We 
had been together as far as Rugby, during which time I was wide 
awake. At Rugby he left with some luggage,in which conceivably 
the booty might have been stowed. He had some luggage at all 
events ; as to how much, the evidence, I could see, would probably 
not be very clear. Hill, having left the compartment at Rugby, a 
strange man with no luggage atall gotin. This man left the train 
at Stafford. He could not have either brought the weights with 
him into the carriage or taken the gold from it. From the time 
that he got out of the train at Stafford the guard would prove that 
nobody had access to my compartment. On this showing the only 
person who could have taken the gold and notes, and substituted 
for it the rags and weights, was my friend Hill, and he by 
hypothesis could not have done this without my knowledge, as I 
owned to having been awake during the journey from Euston to 
Rugby. Thus I saw that if the mystery was not cleared up in 
some way or other I should be held morally, if not legally, to be 
guilty. In any case my reputation would be destroyed for ever. 

Having dressed, I went downstairs in search of the breakfast- 
parlour. 

‘Come in,’ I heard a voice that seemed familiar say, as I paused 
on the landing. 

I entered the room from which the voice proceeded. The table 
was laid for breakfast, Mr. Church was standing in his dressing- 
gown before the fire reading the morning paper, while two very 
pretty girls, of about seventeen and eighteen, were sitting by one of 
the windows. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Williams,’ said Mr. Church. ‘ We hardly 
expected the pleasure of your company at breakfast this morning 
after your long journey. Allow me to introduce you to my 
daughters, Miss Milly and Miss Dora Church.’ 

We bowed, the young ladies regarding me, I thought, with a 
rather curious and half-amused expression. 

* Well, you’ve recovered yourself, I hope ; slept well, and got rid 
of your idle fancies ?’ he continued, hardly taking his eyes from 
the paper as he spoke. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, I don’t quite understand you,’ I 
replied. 

‘I mean,’ he said, speaking in the same indifferent way, 
‘your nerves are a bit stronger after your night’s rest. You 

don’t think now that the strong-box was robbed ?’ 
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‘I’m sure of it, sir, unfortunately,’ I gasped. 

Mr. Church put down his paper, and, after looking at me for 
a moment through his spectacles with a stern, searching expression, 
said : 

‘Mr. Williams, when I saw you last night you had come off a . 
long journey. I naturally treated the story you told me as being 
due to a delusion produced by fatigue, anxiety, very proper 
anxiety,’ he repeated in a pompous manner, ‘ about your charge, 
and want of sleep. Surely, now that you have had a night’s rest 
to refresh you, you don’t mean to say that a man who got into 
your carriage at Rugby without a particle of luggage could walk 
out of it at Stafford with nine stone weight of gold about his person 
besides large bundles of bank notes, and not only that, but actually 
leave about nine stone weight of lead and iron behind him! Oh, 
nonsense, sir!’ he concluded gruffly. 

‘I don’t know, sir, how it was done ; I only know that the gold 
and notes have been stolen, and lead and iron and rags put in their 
place,’ I exclaimed, almost bursting into tears. 

‘You must have been dreaming. You could only have 
imagined that you opened the box,’ he said in a more conciliatory 
tone. 

‘I am sorry to say I was not dreaming. I was never more wide 
awake in my life,’ I faltered. 

‘Well, as you persist in the story, let us go downstairs and 
examine the box,’ he replied. ‘Seeing is believing, they say, and 
I shall believe that there is gold in the box until I see that there » 
is not. Have you thekey? I thought it better not toask you for 
it last night, as you were probably tired and excited.’ 

‘Yes, sir; this is it.’ 

* Not an easy lock to open,’ he observed, as he took the key in 
his hand and looked carefully at it. ‘ However, come downstairs.’ 

Accordingly we went down to the strong-room, where the box 
was still lying, just as the porter had left it some hours before. 
We unstrapped it. Mr. Church himself bent down and put the 
key in the lock. To my surprise, it seemed to turn with some 
difficulty. 

‘ Lock all right, apparently,’ was his remark when the key went 
round at last. 

He put his hand on the lid and opened it. 

I staggered back with a curious suffocating feeling. 

In the box I saw the bags of gold and bundles of notes, lying 
just as they lay when I closed the lid in London! 
‘Merciful God! This is most strange!’ I exclaimed. 
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‘ These are not lumpsof lead or iron,’ said Mr. Church, empty- 
ing one of the bags on the table, where there lay a pile of bright 
gold sovereigns. 

‘These are not rags—though they were made from rags,’ he 
continued: as he took out a bundle of crisp Bank of England 
notes. 

‘ But they were not in the box when I opened it in the train,’ 
I murmured in an awestruck voice. 

‘Oh, will nothing convince you?’ he exclaimed, rather testily. 
‘You see it is as I told you. You have been dreaming.’ 

For a moment I was silent. Then I said: 

‘Mr. Church, I was sober when I came here ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, perfectly sober,’ was the reply. 

‘I am sober now,’ I said,‘ and I declare before God, and on my 
honour as a man, that I was both wide awake and sober when I 
opened that box in the train, and that the gold and notes were not 
in it then.’ 

‘Well, what was in it ?’ he asked impatiently. 

‘As I have told you, sir—rags, pieces of newspapers, and lumps 
of lead and iron.’ 

‘In that case, where are they ?’ said Mr. Church. ‘ They don’t 
seem to be here.’ 

He took out of the box bag after bag of gold, and bundle after 
bundle of notes. I watched him with a kind of awe, feeling as if 
he were either a wizard or I myself were going mad. 

‘Oh, Mr. Church, for mercy’s sake, do tell me what it means. 
I feel as if I were losing my reason. Those things were not in the 
box when I opened it in the train,’ I exclaimed at last. 

‘Were these, think you?’ said a voice at the door, which was 
half open. 

I looked round, and saw standing before me, with, in his hand, 
a bag, which he seemed hardly able to hold, the ‘ manufacturer’! 
The man who got into my compartment at Rugby! As he spoke he 
laid the bag down, and emptied out of it on the floor the rags, 
papers, and weights, which I had previously found in the strong- 
box. While I stood gazing blankly at them, he continued: 

‘Young gentleman, these are what you found in the box when 
you were in the train. The gold and notes were stolen right 
enough. You had been robbed, but you need not be ashamed of 
it, for I am Sergeant Sharp, a detective police officer who is pretty 
‘well known, though I say it myself, and if you were outwitted, so 
was I. I’m not ashamed to own it, for it was about the cleverest 
thing I ever heard of. Something quite knew, which is saying a 
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good deal for criminals, who are not very original as arule. The 
worst of the thing seems to be that, though you were drugged and 
asleep, I was wide awake while the robbery was being committed, 
and never knew anything about it, only discovered it by an acci- 
dent. And that not until you were miles away from me and the 
money.’ 

‘But do you mean to say that somebody opened the box and 
exchanged such an immense weight of gold for other metal in the 
train ?’ I asked. 

‘That I do,’ said Sergeant Sharp, ‘and, what is more, that they 
made the exchange between Rugby and Stafford, whilst I was sit- 
ting, wide awake, within a few feet of you.’ 

‘Then how was it done ?’ 

‘ By the watch-saw,’ was the answer. 

I have now reached a stage of my narrative when, for the 
convenience of the reader, I had better, I think, summarise, and 
tell as briefly as I can the real story of the robbery as it was 
established (partly by the testimony of one of the gang, who 
turned Queen’s evidence) during the trial of Hill and his accom- 
plices at the following assizes in Stafford. 

Hill, who was a professional thief, learned from the marker 
that I was going to Mudborough that night, and knowing that 
I was engaged in the Lombard Street Bank, he easily guessed 
what my mission was, and that I should travel by the express. 
Accordingly he arranged with his confederates, and met me, as 
I have described, at Euston. 

When Douglas saw Hill he thought he recognised him as a 
suspicious character. His doubts were only partly dispelled by my 
assertion that Hill was a stockbroker, and so, when, on leaving 
the station, he accidentally met Sergeant Sharp, whom he knew, as 
the sergeant was sometimes employed by the bank, he communicated 
to him the nature of my mission, and the suspicions he had of 
my companion, and gave him the number of my carriage, which 
he had noted. 

Sergeant Sharp at once went to the train, recognised Hill, took 
a ticket, and travelled to Rugby in another compartment. At 
Rugby he saw Hill leave the train, but did not detain him as there 
did not seem to be any reason for doing so, since I was apparently 
quite safe. While the worthy sergeant was standing near the 
train, wondering what Hill might be about, he recognised in the 
next compartment to mine two ‘ ticket-of-leave men ’ amongst the 
fashionable party whom I had watched when they were getting 
into the train. It immediately occurred to him, from their general 
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‘get up’ and appearance, that they must be bent on some mischief, 
though, at the time, he had not any particular idea of their hav- 
ing any design on me. .-However, partly to keep me safe, but 
chiefly to follow them, he got into my compartment and took his 
seat. Nothing particular happened during the run to Stafford. 
When the train arrived there, the party in the next compartment 
got out, and Sergeant Sharp got out also. He had no compunction 
in leaving me, as the box and I were, apparently, quite safe, though 
I was asleep, and as the guard was evidently looking after us. 
While they were getting into a cab on leaving the station, he had 
the whole party arrested on suspicion. They were conveyed to 
the police-station, where 15,000/. in Bank of England notes, issued 
only the day before, and 7,000/. in gold was found about them. 
The sergeant and the police authorities in Stafford at once guessed 
that, in some way or other, this money must, probably, have been 
abstracted from the box which was in my possession, though it was 
not until some hours afterwards that they discovered how the 
robbery had been committed. Accordingly they telegraphed to 
Mr. Church, who, when he received the advice I gave him from 
the London manager, informed them of the numbers of the notes, 
and thus had the money sent on to Mudborough, where it arrived 
at a few minutes before eight o’clock. 

When the train from Euston arrived at its terminus, the 
carriage in which I travelled was thoroughly examined, and it was 
only then that the mystery was explained of how the money was 
abstracted from the strong-box, and the ragsand weights and paper 
substituted for it. Under the seats and immediately where the box 
was placed, a piece had been cut out of the partition which divided 
the compartments. It appeared, from the evidence of the informer, 
that the operation of cutting the partition was carried on between 
Euston and Rugby. At Rugby, Hill signalled that I was smoking 
the drugged cigar; when sufficient time for it to take effect had 
elapsed, the part of the partition which had been sawn away was 
removed, through the aperture thus made the box was drawn into 
the next compartment, rifled, stuffed with rags and weights, and 
then restored to its place. The noise of the train prevented 
Sergeant Sharp from hearing what was being done. After this the 
piece of wood, which had been cut with wonderful evenness from 
the partition, was replaced and secured with clasps. The instrument 
used in cutting through the partition was one that is known as the 
‘watch-saw ;’ that is to say, a saw which is made out of a finely tem- 
pered piece of wire, such as the main-spring of a watch. Such an 
instrument cuts noiselessly and quickly, and passes through iron 
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almost as easily as through wood. The chief danger the thieves 
had to fear was, that if I were awake, I might feel with my heels 
when the box was taken from under the seat. For this reason the 
first cigar which Hill offered me was not drugged, as the robbers 
did not want me to be insensible until the box was brought into 
their compartment during the two hours’ run from Rugby to 
Stafford. 

I need hardly add that the gold and notes which were taken 
out of the boxin the bank had been put into it again that morning 
by Mr. Church as a joke. 

‘Why did you not get into my compartment at Euston when 
you saw me in the company of such a man as Hill?’ I asked 
Sergeant Sharp. 

‘ Because,’ he replied, ‘I know Hill’s character quite well. I 
knew that he was safe not to attempt any act of violence, and I 
wanted to find out what his little game was. The only way to 
do that was to try to watch him unobserved, which I could not do 
if I got into your compartment, as he’d have been suspicious, and 
very likely he knew me.’ 

‘In other words,’ I said, ‘you were afraid you might have 
missed “a case” if I were properly protected or even warned.’ 

‘Well, perhaps there’s something in that,’ he answered good- 
humouredly. ‘No doubt prevention is often better than cure; 
and I’ve had a narrow shave of being able to cure this time.’ 

On my return to London I was, of course, ‘ chaffed’ a good 
deal by my confréres in the Lombard Street Bank, where, how- 
ever, I now occupy a very responsible post. Shortly after Mr. 
Hill and his associates had been provided for some years with board 
and lodging at their.country’s expense, I was united to the young 
lady whom I visited before I started on my eventful journey to 
Mudborough ; since which time my calculations as to what it would 
cost to keep house have become much clearer than they were in 
the train. I have only to add that the bank authorities have the 

highest confidence in me, but that, somehow or other, they have 
never since employed me to take gold or notes to the provinces. 


W. H. STACPOOLE, 












M Dilemma on Dartmoor. 


HicH upon the bare bosom of the wind-swept moorland, in the 
very heart of that desolate waste called Dartmoor, a mere hand- 
ful of ugly greystone houses, a drear lonely little town, whose 
sole gruesome raison d’étre was the huge prison about which it 
clustered ;—such was Prince’s Town a few years ago. 

Nor is it much more to-day. Though medical men have 
learned that there is no better tonic than the pure and bracing 
air of the moors for both the bodies and brains of dwellers in the 
‘fertile vales and dewy meads’ or busy towns of the genial but 
relaxing western counties, and send their patients to fill every 
village inn and wayside cottage in the region, though the recently 
constructed Dartmoor railway brings trippers in scores almost 
daily during the summer, its appearance has not greatly changed ; 
for the bare bleakness of the place, its utter lack of shelter and 
foliage (no tree, scarce a shrub, is to be seen for miles), the 
chill in the air after sunset, and the unfailing wind, render it by no 
means a pleasant resort in any but fine warm weather, and summer 
there is ever short and fitful. 

Hence it is that the small stone dwellings, solidly built to 
bear the buffetings of many winds the year through, to keep out 
alike the chill of autumn fogs and winter snows, retain their 
pristine simplicity, the wants of visitors being sufficiently pro- 
vided for by the erection of a few gaunt whitewashed houses, 
proclaiming themselves ‘Temperance Hotels’ or ‘ Coffee Rooms,’ 
supplemented (during the season) by an irruption of placards 
bearing the words ‘ Tea and hot water’ for the accommodation of 
the poorer order of the genus ‘ tripper.’ 

I do not care to say how long it is since I first visited the 
small wind-beaten town and met with the following adventure. 
Suffice it to say it was before the days of the railway—while 
visitors still came either on foot by scarcely visible tracks across 
the wild rough hills, or by coach on one of the only two high 
roads, insecting the moor something in the form of an X, and con- 

necting Plymouth and Tavistock on the one side, with Ashburton . 
and Moreton Hampstead on the other—while there were yet but 
two places of entertainment for man and beast, the one styling 
itself Hotel, the other content with the good old title of Inn; in 
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short, when both tourists and health-seekers were few, and when, 
as soon as the days began to shorten, the place was, with the ex- 
ception of a sportsman or two, deserted,by all save its own popula- 
tion, of. which, by the way, the prison officials and their families 
formed at least two-thirds. 

In the year of which I write that time had already come, and 
yet I lingered on. 

I do not so love my kind as to desire to have them always 
about me. I never care to see their puny forms dotting the grand 
old hills, or straggling along the quiet valleys, breaking Nature’s 
sweet silences, ruffling her calm restfulness with suggestions of 
the noise and stir of cities, and on Dartmoor I had found them a 
particularly disturbing influence. 

Alone with it, I felt the strange wild beauty growing on me 
day by day as I strayed by the clear waters of some olive-brown 
tinted brook, or roamed the rocky hillsides, or rested on one of 
the fantastic piles of boulders which cap the loftier tors, surveyed 
the heaving sea of hills, each wavehill with its granite crest, and 
watched the shadows of flying clouds sweep over hill and valley, 
revelling in the knowledge that there was no human being within 
sight or sound of me. 

Thus only can Dartmoor be thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated. 
In noisy or frivolous companionship it is but a dreary monotone 
of bare hill and barren valley. Alone, it is a somewhat melan- 
choly, but altogether beautiful and satisfying, harmony of Nature’s 
composing. 

The one human creature that I feel gives no offence by his 
presence is the sportsman with rod or gun, for though he brings 
in a note of pain, disturbs the peace with sounds of suffering, it is 
not a break in the harmony, it is but the discord which must be, 
and always is (however hidden away and disguised), in all har- 
monies of which we have as yet knowledge. 

But even him I would rather not see, for I love all living 
things, and grieve to see them suffer and die. 

And now as some may wonder that I, being a woman, was 
allowed to wander thus far and wide alone, let me, for the credit 
of our country, say, that it has been my habit for years in many 
parts of England, and on only one occasion had I cause to regret 
my unprotected condition, and of that one occasion the reader 
shall hear. 

I am a good walker for my sex; but the rough character of 
the ground tried my powers, and in order to enable myself to 
extend my excursions, I had secured the services of a quadruped. 
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I did not desire to follow roads, or even tracks, but rather to 
direct my steps as the fancy of the moment dictated ; up or down 
hill, round or across bogs, down watercourses, over rock-strewn 
slopes, and so forth; and as no animal could do all this safely save 
a moor pony, a moor pony I obtained. A rough-coated, wiry- 
maned, long-tailed, stout-built little creature, which I had first 
seen carrying a man I knew to be about five feet nine in height, 
and ten stone in weight, at a grand pace over broken stony ground, 
which I should not have liked to cross at a quick trot on an 
ordinary hack. 

‘If that pony can carry that man at such a pace over such 
ground,’ I told myself, ‘what I shall require will be mere play to 
him.’ 

And so, getting over my objections to his size (he was so small 
that, being accustomed to a good-sized horse, I felt, on first mount- 
ing, as if it would not be possible to remain upon anything so 
minute, and that when he began to go I must fall off from sheer 
lack of space), I bought him at rather a fancy price, but I have 
never regretted the money given for him, for in my hour of need 
he served me as well as could have done any thoroughbred—which 
indeed his breeder asserted that he was, i.e. I presume, a thorough- 
bred Dartmoor pony. 

His name was ‘ Bobby,’ and he was a good-tempered, honest- 
hearted animal, with a character of his own. Knowing exactly 
what he could do, he did it conscientiously, but he objected to 
needless interference. In the first days of our acquaintance we 
had differences. I, in my inexperience, would urge him on, 
perhaps on the skirt of a treacherous bog, or hold him in where 
not necessary; this he resented. With a vigorous shake of his 
head and a flourish of his rough tail he held on unmoved at his own 
pace, and, the difficulty passed, would quicken his steps with head 
well up, and utter a snort of satisfaction, as if wishing me to observe © 
that he had managed it very well, and would expect that for the 
future I would leave such trifles to his discrimination ; and I, 
seeing that I had found a good servant, like a wise mistress, left 
him to do his work in his own way, the result being that we got 
on capitally, and soon became excellent friends. 

There are many small dangers to be met and guarded against 
in walking or riding about Dartmoor; steep slopes of rock, with a 
mere sprinkling of soil, extremely slippery in damp weather, 
deep pits (where turf has been dug) filled with ink-black water, 
unseen until one is on the very brink, and, beside the streams, 
green spaces which are mere carpets of turf floating on water 
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gathered beneath, to step upon which means falling through into 
perhaps some feet of water; also the more serious danger of walk- 
ing into a real genuine bog. 

Of all these dangers Bobby was fully aware, having been born 
and reared among them, and I soon fell into the way of indicating 
merely the direction I wished to take, and allowing Bobby to pick 
the road for himself. 

It was a lovely sunny day towards the close of September, 
with a blue sky overhead, and in the air that fresh cold sweet 
taste and smell, born of the first autumn frosts, which is so 
invigorating and bracing that one forgives (or forgets) its being 
the advanced guard of the approaching winter in the delight of it, 
when Bobby and I, both in good spirits, very ‘fit,’ and looking 
forward to a long day’s outing, set forth upon what was to prove 
our last ride among the Dartmoor tors. 

We trotted briskly down the one street, past the huge gloomy 
greystone prison buildings, beneath the signal station overlooking 
them, and up the rough road by the quarry, where as usual a party 
of convicts were working. 

This was a sight which to me never lost its painful interest, 
and I dropped into a walk in order to observe them while passing. 
Poor wretches! In their hideous garb—blue striped jackets, 
coarse stockings with red bars, ugly cap of drab woollen stuff with 
a brass number fixed to one side, marked from head to heel with 
the three arrows, at their enforced labour, in their close bondage, 
how they must envy me! 

I felt that, were I one of that miserable band, I should not 
be able to resist the wild longing for freedom on such a day as 
this, but would make a mad dash for it—at any risk. , 

How vain the attempt! Among them stood warders armed 
with stout staves; around them were stationed guards with 
loaded muskets; on the watch-towers were posted lynx-eyed 
sentinels. 

The last men my eyes rested upon were two a little apart from 
the rest; one paused in his work, turned, and looked after me, 
his longing gaze following me until a word from the nearest 
warder recalled him to his task. 

Shaking the reins I rode quickly from their sight, and very 
soon I was fairly out upon the grand wide moors with only the 
breeze and the murmuring streamlets to bear me company. 

It was a perfect day. Dartmoor was robing herself in her one 
gay garment, her autumn one. Mellow purples; streaks and 
patches of warm brown and subdued red, here and there in a 
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hollow, a tiny touch of yellow put in by the blossoms of the small 
low-growing gorse, while the brightest bit of colour was where 
on a sunny southern slope stout bracken-fronds were passing 
through all shades of russet to the gold and crimson of its 
death. White clouds drifted placidly across the clear heavens, 
trailing their long soft shadows over the wide landscape, lending 
a look of movement and life to its still desolation. 

Bobbie and I had a grand time of it that day, but we had not 
started early, and the shadows were already lengthening, when, 
on arriving at the summit of a high tor, both of us felt that we 
should like a rest. Dismounting, I loosened the girths, removed 
the bit, and, throwing the bridle over a granite pillar (a so-called 
‘longstone,’ and, as is supposed, placed there by the Druids), I 
left Bobby to nibble at so much of his ‘native heath’ as came 
within his reach, while I seated myself on a huge fragment of 
rock to eat the frugal lunch carried in my saddle pocket, and, at 
the same time, enjoy the magnificent prospect. 

All around me as far as the eye could reach were rock-crowned 
tors, the intersecting valleys cunningly hidden away in, and only 
here and there peeping out from among, the folds of their skirts. 

My eyes, accustomed as they were to such observation, could 
see no living thing in all that wide space of treeless moor and 
clear air, save two or three small active Dartmoor sheep, and a 
few rough-coated cattle on hillsides far away, and a hawk poising 
high above my head. I lingered until both pony and rider were 
well rested; enjoying to the full that which my soul loves—the 
sense of space, of freedom, of being alone, the restfulness and the 
silence. I lingered until the sun’s rays were striking the tors 
sideways; the distant northern hills were softening into dim 
purple, and violet shadows began to lie in the valleys; until, in 
short, it was well into afternoon, and I dare linger no longer. 

As I bitted and girthed my little steed, I informed him that 
he must now put ‘his best foot foremost,’ as we were a consider- 
able distance from home, and we ought to be well within sight of 
it before the sun set. I had great faith in the pony’s instinct, 
but still I did not care to risk being overtaken on the moors by 
one of those thick fogs which, in autumn, often rise with great 
suddenness about the sunset hour, and which are greatly to be 
dreaded on those rough and trackless hills. 

Now arose the question—which way should we return home ? 
We had never before been upon or near this tor, but I had plenty 
of landmarks to go by, I knew exactly where the town lay, and 
had but to choose my route thither. I traced the course of a tiny 
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brooklet, rising just. beneath me, and, following the windings of its 
cradling valley until they disappeared behind a certain conical tor 
crowned by a pile of rocks singularly resembling the ruins of a 
castle (a tor with which I was familiar, and from which I knew the 
valley fell gently down to the high road running between Prince’s 
Town and Ashburton), I decided to choose this valley as my home- 
ward road, for, though the ground between me and the conical 
tor was strange to me, beyond it I knew was fairly good riding, 
and though when I struck the road I should still be some distance 
from home, that would be of no consequence, as, once upon the 
highway, I need fear neither fog nor any other ill. 

Having acquainted Bobby with my decision, he (apparently) 
expressed his approval thereof by a friendly nibble at my sleeve, 
and remounting, I let him take a careful and very zigzag course 
down the hillside. Arriving on the comparatively level ground 
of the valley, he stopped. There was a pause. Then he did his 
best to turn and look me in the face; I bethought me of what he 
wanted, and proceeded to administer it. One of the meansI had 
employed to establish a friendly understanding with my little 
steed was a liberal—though judicious—supply of sugar. Before 
starting, on our return, after a long gallop, or a steep climb, or 
after a ‘nasty bit’ over which he had carried me carefully, he 
received a lump or two as reward ; and by this time he had grown 
to look for it, and not only perfectly understood the words ‘ Sugar, 
Bobby,’ stopping short to receive the expected bonne bouche, but 
if I omitted the attention when he felt entitled to it, he would 
pause, and, bending his sturdy neck well round, let me see in his 
near eye a look of mingled reproach and entreaty that never failed 
to produce the desired result. The size of the animal enabled me, 
by bending forward, to give him the morsel in my palm, but 
sometimes I varied the performance by placing it on the toe of 
my stirrup foot ; this I now did, and, as often happened, he was 
not gentle enough, and knocked it off. It fell on slanting ground 
and rolled a little; he turned himself to pick it up, and thus 
brought my face towards that point to which my back had pre- 
viously been turned. My eye was caught by some movement; I 
looked up, and, to my surprise, saw a man not fifty yards away. 
Whence had he sprung? He had certainly not been visible when 
I surveyed the landscape from the summit of the hill, and as I 
had particularly noticed that there was scarcely cover for a hare 
for two or three miles round, it followed that he must have 
purposely concealed himself. 

All this passed through my mind in the infinitesimal space of 
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time it took me to perceive that the man wore the prison dress, 
and was therefore an escaped convict. 

He was coming quickly towards me. Instantly, and almost 
instinctively, I pulled Bobby’s head up, turned him, both startled 
and started him with a sharp cut of my whip, and then with voice 
and hand urged him on down the valley. 

Having got him into what I then believed to be his best pace, 
I turned and looked back. 

The convict was running after us as fast as his legs could carry 
him. 

I knew what he wanted—any money I happened to have about 
me, and my pony. 

I was not at all frightened, only a little excited, and rather 
amused at the idea of my being chased across country by a con- 
vict. Of course a pony, even with me on his back, could outrun 
aman, I thought. It was only when I reflected that Bobby could 
only keep up this pace while the ground was good, and that I did 
not at all know what lay between me and the conical tor, that I 
felt less happy in my mind. 

Ere we had gone a mile the ground became very broken and 
stony, and Bobby began to subside into his usual careful pace; 
but this, to his surprise, I would not allow, but kept him ata 
quick trot. Meanwhile the convict was coming steadily on. 

Suppose, I now asked myself, there lies before us a long stretch 
of that sort of ground that can be got over more quickly on foot 
than on horseback? And I began to feel rather uneasy. 

Then we came upon some vivid green grass. Bobby turned 
slightly aside and skirted it for some distance ; but I soon saw not 
only that there lay before us an unmistakable bog filling all the 
width of the valley for some way down, but that the hillside 
nearest us was in its lower part a mere heap of loosely piled blocks 
and slabs of granite, and as I had not perceived it in time and 
the bog now lay between us and the opposite hill, we should have 
to climb until we reached better ground and descend as soon as 
we could after the bog was passed. This was an every-day ex- 
perience, but just what I did not like with the convict in chase, 
and so, when the pony began to do his climbing in the usual 
cautious way, I addressed him impressively : 

‘Bobby, if you don’t get on quicker I shall have to beat you.’ 

Thus admonished he hurried himself somewhat, and as the 
convict was a long way behind I felt tolerably content with our 


progress. 
But when we had got above the rocky bit, and were ‘ sidling’ 
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(I can find no other word to express the motion of these ponies 
on the uneven and steep sides of the tors) along the ridges, and 
T again turned, I was unpleasantly surprised to see how much 
ground the pursuer had gained. 

I began to think this was not at all an agreeable experience. 
We could not safely go faster at present than we were doing, and 
when descending we should probably have to go slower; I urged 
the pony to do his best; I made him feel that his rider wanted 
him to exert himself, and the little creature was more responsive 
than I had expected, and ‘ sidled’ more quickly than he had ever 
done before ; but it seemed a long time ere I saw the end of that 
bog and a place where, though difficult, it was possible to descend. 

Bobby’s pace grew slower and slower as he picked his way 
down among the shifting morsels and smooth slabs of granite 
alternating with patches of slippery grass. I dared not hurry 
him; a slip or stumble might be very serious, as even a small 
mishap might delay us sufficiently to bring the pursuer upon us; 
and things grew very unpleasant indeed for me during the next 
few moments, for ere we had reached the foot of the slope I heard 
the man’s footsteps clattering among the stones horribly close 
behind me. 

The next instant, however, we were on the tolerably level 
ground of the valley, and the sharpest cut Bobby had ever yet 
received from my hands sent him off at a spanking rate, so that 
in three minutes we were well ahead, and I allowed him to fall 
into what, out of compliment to a worthy animal, I will calla 
hand-canter. 

It did not occur to me until afterwards, to be thankful that 
the convict, probably not understanding why I climbed the slope, 
had followed in my track; had he kept straight on, which on foot 
he could easily have done, I should have been obliged to take to 
the hills in order to avoid being intercepted in the valley; and as 
we were then in the very wildest and loneliest part of the moor, 
things might have ended very differently for us all. 

Of course I turned repeatedly to watch the movements of the 
enemy, and after a time, seeing that he was not only losing ground 
rapidly, but had slackened his pace to a walk, I allowed the pony 
to subside into a jog-trot. 

By this time we had arrived at the sharp bend in the valley. 
On my right rose the conical tor with its ruin-like pile of rock. 
I had but to round the base of this hill, and if my topography 
were correct, as I most sincerely hoped it was, I should see in the 
distance the line of the high road and should feel safe, as I felt 
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sure the escaped prisoner would not willingly risk himself within 
eyeshot of it; and even if he did I could keep ahead easily, as 
from that point it would be tolerably. good going. 

With these thoughts in my mind, I turned once more. The 
convict was not to be seen. 

In the valley there was absolutely nothing to conceal him, and 
the hillside was also perfectly bare. I therefore concluded that 
he had given up the pursuit as hopeless, had stopped (sat down 
to rest probably), and that the swell of the curve had already 
hidden him from my view. 

I was much relieved, for by this time I quite realised that 
being chased by an escaped convict was distinctly disagreeable, 
and that the sooner it was over the better I should be pleased. 

I was now fully persuaded that ‘the run’ was ended, and that 
the ‘ quarry’ might pursue its homeward way in peace and security ; 
but my nerves were a trifle shaken, I felt a nervous dread of any 
reappearance of that ugly figure in blue jacket and drab cap, so I 
kept Bobby in a trot all round the hill, and only when I saw the 
valley opening out before me, the ground fairly even with a gentle 
fall in it, and at its next curve a dim level line, which I knew was 
the embankment carrying the road across it, did I permit my 
good little steed to breathe himself in a walk. 

With a sigh of relief I threw the reins on his neck, patted 
and praised him, gave him the remainder of my store of sugar 
as a reward for having done so well, and then with loose bridle 
and easy mind pursued my way in a very leisurely manner. 

Naturally my thoughts were busy with my little adventure. 
Of course the man would be missed at the prison almost instantly, 
and no doubt long since the country was being scoured in search 
of him. I should probably see a search party before long, and 
would hasten to tell them where I had last seen the runaway, for, 
as I reflected, convicts are generally ruffians, and always (for the 
time being, at least) desperate men, and what harm might not 
such a one do in the dark hours of the night in any one of the 
lonely farmhouses scattered about the moor? The sooner the 
fellow was back again within the gaol walls the better for all 
honest folk on Dartmoor, I told myself, keeping a look-out down 
the valley and on the hills on either side as I proceeded. 

Suddenly I noticed something stirring among some boulders 
which stood out clearly against the now darkening sky on the 
nidge of the hills to my right, and some distance in advance of me. 

The next instant a man’s figure slipped from one rock to 
another. My first thought was that it must be a warder on the 
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look-out for the convict, and I was asking myself if I ought not 
to hurry on and ride up to him, when the figure ran swiftly across 
a space of open ground and hid behind a large rock. 

To my horror I perceived that it was the convict himself! 

My heart stood still for a perceptible space, resuming its 
labour in an unpleasantly emphatic manner. 

The convict was between me and the road. 

Painfully surprised as I was to see him up there, I at once 
divined how he had accomplished this skilful manceuvre—he had 
left the valley at the beginning of the curve, struck a bee line over 
the hill behind its crest, and so, unseen by me, gained this point of 
vantage. Behind me lay the lonely moors: broken ground and 


. bogs, and the dusk was coming on. There was but one thing for 


me to do, and I was not five seconds making up my mind todo it. 

I roused Bobby from his lazy walk, with voice and hands 
stirred up his somewhat jaded energies, and then for the first and, 
I trust, the last time in my life—used my whip unsparingly and 
with my whole strength on the flanks of a willing steed, and sent 
him rattling down the valley at a pace that must, I think, have 
astonished himself. 

Well for me that the road was as good even as it was—well for 
me that my little moor pony was strong, willing, and sure-footed. 
Had he not answered with all his heart to the call upon him, 
had he slipped or stumbled, I might not have lived to see the 
nightfall. The desperate wretch would have taken my valuables 
and my pony: would he have left me alive to give a clue to the 
first search party that should come across me? 

We were scarcely started on our wild gallop, when the man 
began to descend the hillside at what seemed to my anxious eyes 
a rapid pace. It was a horrible ride. May I never have such 
another. 

Once or twice, where the ground was strewn with big stones, 
Bobby’s speed slackened, but down came my whipmercilessly, and 
the little beast held on bravely, though he soon began to sweat 
heavily. My mouth grew dry, something seemed to clutch at my 
heart and hold it tightly so that it could not beat. My breath 
began to fail, my sight seemed going, I could not guide the pony ; 
a dreadful fear came over me that he would stumble, that I should 
not be able to help him, that he would fall, and that in another 
moment that dreadful creature in the blue jacket and drab cap 
would be upon me. 

A kind of stupor seemed to be stealing upon my faculties, when 
J was roused by the perceptible slackening of Robby’s speed, I 
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could not raise my whip, all strength seemed to have left me, and 
I felt unable to do more than just keep in the saddle. I heard 
sounds on the slope above me, and knew they were caused by the 
long plunging strides of my pursuer. Awfully near they seemed. 

‘Oh, Bobby! get on,’ I cried in an agony of terror, ‘keep up, 
good lad, for God’s sake, keep up !’ 

And, strange to say, Bobby did ‘get on’ and ‘keep up’ too; for 
he did not again slacken his pace until the danger was passed. 

At last—a long at last it seemed—I felt more than heard that 
the sounds were less loud. Another moment, and they were well 
behind me. Then a voice roared out: 

‘Stop—you there! Stop—or I'll shoot you!’ 

Had I known that the man had a Joaded revolver, I would not 
have stopped; as it was, feeling sure he was not armed, the threat 
was a grand relief. I felt that it was his forlorn hope; he saw us 
escaping him, and this ruse was his last desperate effort to get us 
into his power. 

On I went unheeding—as fast as the four little stout legs—very 
weary little legs they were now—could carryme. Not until I saw 
—oh, welcome sight !—the white ribbon of road winding down hill, 
and the bridge across the stream, did I draw rein and give the 
well-deserved and needed relie! to my gallant little steed. 

As I make no claim to a heroine’s honours, I may freely con- 
fess that by this time I was feeling extremely limp. When we 
had gained the road, I should have liked to relieve the panting 
pony of my weight, but I felt as though my limbs would not sup- 
port me, so we proceeded very slowly towards home and in a few 
minutes met two mounted guards accompanied by a man holding 
a bloodhound in leash. In a few words I told them what had oc- 
eurred, and described the spot where I had left the convict. The 
man with the dog and one guard proceeded thither, while the 
other returned with me to the town, in order to send other searchers 
in the right direction. 

On the way he told me how the man had escaped. He had 
been one of the quarry party, and was working a little apart from 
the rest, a buttress of rock concealing him from the view of any 
but the warder in charge. This warder had been seized with a 
fit, and during the confusion which followed the man slipped 
away. 

The warder who replaced the sick man did not at once perceive 
that a man was missing, which gave the runaway a start. -How he 
eluded the vigilance of the men on the look-out towers, had puz- 
zled them all, but I thought the skill he had shown in ‘covering’ 
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himself on the moors proved that he had studied the art, and that 
it was therefore not so surprising. 

I have always fancied that my pursuer was the man who had 
gazed longingly after me when I passed in the morning, and that he 
had deliberately tracked me witha view of furthering his escape by 
the use of my pony. The prison authorities told me that had he 
succeeded in getting the pony he might have got clear away, as 
he had friends on the north side of the moor, who would doubtless 
have assisted him. As it was, he was in his cell ere night fell. 
They also heartily congratulated me on having got so well out of 
my dilemma, as the man was one of the worst characters in the 
prison, and it was their opinion that, had I fallen into his hands, I 
should not have been left alive to tell the tale. 

Of course the day’s events caused much excitement in so quiet 
a place, and Bobby and I found ourselves looked upon as heroand 
heroine respectively. I think Bobby quite deserved to be regarded 
as a hero, but I was so little of a heroine as to find that I had quite 
lost my taste for lonely rides on Dartmoor, and very soon left 
Prince’s Town, taking Bobby with me, for though, after this inci- 
dent, I could have sold him for more than I gave for him, as he had 
rendered me so signal a service I would not risk his falling into 
unkindly hands, and from that day forth he served none but me 
and mine, and having rendered faithful service for some years he 
ended a green old age peacefully in a sheltered paddock. 


MIRA EDERSON. 














W Literary Uenture. 


Mrs. LovELL always maintained that the terrible business of her 
novel, and the dire pains and penalties that resulted from it, were 
entirely due to the Bishop of Crowborough, and to the bishop 
alone. She admitted she was encouraged by Anthony Trollope, 
and other literary swells, who all wrote articles proving convinc- 
ingly that literature was the easiest and most lucrative trade in 
the world if you only hit the right vein, but it was the bishop 
who first started her on that untoward literary venture. Every 
time she told the story (and during the subsequent thirty years of 
her life she certainly told it a hundred times) she deepened the 
turpitude of the bishop and the bloodthirsty character of his 
conduct until her husband, the Reverend Aubrey Lovell (a hila~- 
rious country rector with a tremendous voice), would shout out in 
his genial way: ‘ Now, Nellie my love, the bishop had really very 
little to do with it, and behaved very nicely, I think ; it was all 
your ridiculous vanity and greed.’ 

It is necessary to clear the ground by telling you something of 
the bishop and Mrs. Lovell. The Bishop of Crowborough was the 
oldest prelate on the bench. He was appointed to the see in the 
days when a scholarly edition of Juvenal or Euripides was the most 
direct road to a mitre. 

His appointment dated so far back in the past that no one 
living exactly knew what particular service to scholarship obtained 
for Dr. Octavius Mackereth the see of Crowborough. He had held 
it for forty-five years, and for the greater portion of that period the 
bishop had been engaged on a gigantic book, a profound but little- 
read history of the Monks of the Thebaid; a volume appearing at 
intervals of about six years. 

As no one ever bought the book, far less read it, the publica- 
tion cost the learned author a small fortune. The bishop was 
not only a celibate but a confirmed woman-hater, or perhaps one 
might say a woman-ignorer—he seemed to realise the sex with an 
effort. What one may call the woman motif occurred regularly 
once in the life of each of his Thebaid monks, but they were all 
mere dream women, emissaries of Satan sent in vision to tempt 
that particular monk back to the pomps and vanities of the world, 
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This, the bishop perceived, was evidently the chief function of 
woman. Meanwhile, the bishop being permanently engaged in the 
Libyan Desert, the diocese fell into a lamentable state of decay ; 
Dissent flourished and waxed fat, yea, even under the shadow of 
the cathedral itself. Twice a year the bishop emerged from 
historical research and gave a reception at the palace, but of course, 
as he had no wife, no ladies came. The bishop never had the least 
idea how many of his clergy would come, and made random prepa- 
rations of a helpless kind, the fare provided being of the meagrest 
description. Some stringy sandwiches, some weak negus and par- 
boiled tea, formed the episcopal menu. ‘The High Church clergy 
struggled fiercely for the negus, and the Low Church lapped up the 
weak tea. Nobody under the rank of a prebend had the least 
chance of securing a spoon to himself. The bishop was practically 
a stranger to four-fifths of his clergy. At the beginning of these 
lamentable receptions he tried to identify his guests and say some- 
thing appropriate to each; but he soon gave that task up, and 
adopted a stereotyped kindly smile to accompany each handshake. 
This was a far safer plan, as the poor bishop had a dreadful habit 
of cheerfully inquiring after newly buried wives; and to this day 
they tell the story of his asking old Canon Jenkins after his wife 
when all the diocese was ringing with the news of her elopement 
with his curate. 

So much for the bishop, now for Mrs. Lovell. She was a woman 
of about forty; the ordinary healthy type of English matron, quite 
ignorant of art and literature, but entirely satisfied with herself, 
her children, and husband. She was ambitious in a kindly way, 
and tried to push her husband up in the world; but this pushing 
business was a herculean task, for her excellent husband was quite 
without any upward tendencies, being of the steady, slow, easy- 
going order, that quietly holds on and always ends in being an 
archdeacon. As regards herself, Mrs. Lovell used to say: 

‘I don’t pretend to be clever or learned, but I really do con- 
sider I write a very good letter.’ 

She said this so often, and with such an air of conviction, that 
all her friends grew to think so too. Now there was a grain of truth 
in this claim. She wrote a thoroughly reckless, rattling, feminine 
letter ; she could not have described a sunset or a landscape to save 
her life, but give her a bit of village gossip, and she would dress and 
touch it up till it became a very life-like and amusing sketch; then 
she touched off all her friends’ peculiarities with such a good-natured 
and lively pen that everyone said when they heard a letter of hers 
read aloud, ‘ What a very amusing person that Mrs, Lovell must be!’ 
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It happened just about now that, by an odd chance, the bishop’s 
brother, who was an old literary bachelor living in the Albany, 
went on a visit of three days to the palace at Crowborough. The 
brothers became dimly conscious of each other’s existence about 
once in five years, then the bishop asked the Albany bachelor to 
visit Crowborough, and the latter went, always limiting his stay to 
exactly three days; he used to say at the Atheneum, ‘ The first 
day is chastened affection, the second indifference and weariness, 
the third hatred and despair; if I stayed a fourth I should murder 
the bishop or die myself.’ 

During his visit he pumped into the bishop all the gossip of 
the clubs and all the literary news, though of course neither the 
one nor the other mixed at all well with the monks of the Thebaid ; 
but the Albany brother said it was his duty to post the bishop up 
to date. It was just at this time that the ‘ Life of George Eliot’ 
appeared. 

The bishop had the very vaguest of notions as to George Eliot 
and her achievements, but he knew that she was a woman, though 
it puzzled him beyond measure why a woman should assume a 
man’s name. 

That a woman should write books was one astonishing fact ; 
that anyone should read them was another; and the third and 
most astonishing fact of all was that any publisher should pay her 
7,000/., as his brother assured him had been paid for one of her 
books. The bishop’s experience of publishers and the public was 
so altogether different. 

The week after the Albany brother left, the bishop, by the 
most unusual combination of circumstances, had to go to lunch at 
Mr. Lovell’s to meet another bishop; he loathed that other bishop, 
who was a stirring enthusiastic creature of quite modern creation 
and very modern ideas. 

He hated too the very thought of the lunch, but he had to go. 
How to provide polite conversation for two hours the bishop did 
not know; so as he drove along he tried to recall a few topics that 
might be appropriate and interesting, and he endeavoured to re- 
collect and make use of the London gossip his brother had told 
him, but the sole thing he could recalk was a few details about 
George Eliot, and chiefly that she actually had had 7,000. for 
writing one book. 

He launched this fact at Mrs. Lovell’s head, he dilated upon it, 


he returned to it again and again. It had astonished the bishop, . 


and it astonished Mrs. Lovell. 
When the bishop had left, Mrs. Lovell sat and thought. 7,000/. 


—— 
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for one book! Why, the bishop only got 4,000/. for being a bishop, 
and it was nearly eighteen times as much as her husband’s entire 
stipend. Mrs. Lovell slept upon the idea, and the next day it had 
grown and developed. She had a ready pen—what if she wrote 
a book and got 7,000. for it? She locked the idea in her matronly 
bosom. Her excellent husband had very old-fashioned notions 
about women and their vocations. Onceshe put out a feeler, and 
challenged his admiration for George Eliot. The rector blinked 
at her with his big blue eyes. 

‘What’s that, my love?’ he said. ‘Thank Heaven I haven't 
married one of your scribbling women; there’s only one thing 
worse, and that’s the political woman.’ 

‘But, my dear Aubrey, the scope and field of woman are en- 
larging so rapidly.’ 

‘Now, my dear,’ answered the rector, in his hilarious trumpet- 
toned voice, ‘don’t talk nonsense. My mother was the best of 
women, and her scope and field were the looking after her family 
and feeding her poultry.’ 

But when once an idea took root in Mrs. Lovell’s mind it was 
not easily eradicated, and before a week was over she had deter- 
mined to go in for literature. She hada widowed sister who lived 
at Hunstanton, and just then came an invitation to spend a month 
with her. Mrs. Lovell was of too prosaic a turn of mind to look 
for signs and wonders, but this she accepted as a signal indication 
from on high that she was to write a book, for a visit to her sister 
would give her just the quiet time she wanted to get her ideas in 
order. Her sister was a very pious High Churchwoman, entirely 
given up to philanthropy and Church work, quite content to let 
Mrs. Lovell go her own way if she would only consent to eat fish 
on Friday and go to daily service. Mrs. Lovell went to Hunstan- 
ton with her brain in a literary ferment. She had to tell her 
sister of her plans, but all that the widow said was: 

‘Well, Ellen, of course you'll see that the tone of your book 
is religious and healthy.’ 

‘Of course I shall see to that. I intend to give up every 
morning to my novel,’ continued Mrs. Lovell loftily ; ‘and I must 
beg of you to see that I am undisturbed.’ 

Mrs. Lovell had secured a little handbook to young authors, 
and had mastered the rudimentary details of suitable paper, 
writing on one side only, and soon. She had also gone so far as 
to concoct in her head an outline of a plot—it was a mere skeleton 
of a plot—but she thought to herself she would develop it as 
she went on. The next morning she arranged her dressing-table 
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suitably for writing. She opened her desk, took out the lined 
foolscap paper, and set to work. She said to herself, My hero 
shall be forty-five, and he shall marry a merry girl of twenty; 
after marriage a good-looking cousin of hers, aged twenty-five, 
shall make love to her, and all but bring about a catastrophe. I 
shall introduce a designing widow, and two or three subordinate 
characters to fill up. She plunged at once into Chapter I., but 
found her ideas did not come as quickly as she hoped; it was 
nothing like as easy as writing a letter. She wrote for an hour, 
read it all over, and tore it up in despair. Then she tried again, 
and found herself at a dead pause for something to say. She sat 
with her head on her hand, racking her brains, but nothing came; 
then suddenly she dropped her pen and clapped her hands. 

‘Goodness me!’ she cried, ‘ why, Aunt Jane when she gave us 
drawing lessons used to say, “ Remember, my dears, always draw 
from nature, go straight to life.” I will; why invent?’ 

And she did. She wanted a clergyman, and down she pounced 
upon the Bishop of Crowborough. She lifted him bodily into her 
book. She changed him into a dean, but all his little peculiarities 
she retained, and gave them a touch or two more. Her pen flew 
and the pages quickly filled ; she read over the description of the 
dean, and his sayings and doings, and she leant back and laughed 
at the intense vitality of the thing. Then there was a Mrs. 
Marchmont in the next parish; she would exactly do for the de- 
signing widow. Mrs. Lovell hated her with a consuming hatred. 
Mrs. Marchmont dressed better than she did, had taken precedence 
of her on several occasions, and had patronised her openly before 
all the county; besides, she had many weak points, there were 
some little questionable matters in her career, scandal had not 
spared her and certainly Mrs. Lovell would not. Mrs. Marchmont 
appeared as Lady Holloway, but in all other respects it was a 
photograph from life. 

In her parish there were two excellent old maids, the best of 
creatures—a little rigid, very quaint in dress, with pretty little 
affectations, and one with a remote longing for gentlemen’s atten- 
tions. Mrs. Lovell had put them into many a letter, and they both 
went bodily into her book. Having adopted this method, to her 
delight and surprise Mrs. Lovell found all went merry as a wedding 
bell; after all, once master the method, and it was just as easy to 
write a novel as to write a letter, and letter-writing always had 
been her strong point. For some weeks she worked hard at the 
book, it amused and interested her. She hada little bit of money, 
something under 100/., put by in Consols, and that she intended 
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to devote to the expenses of publishing the book; she called it 
‘A Midsummer Madness.’ 

. We may pass over the record of how she got a publisher, and 
the labours and difficulties she had with proofs and revises. The 
greatest difficulty of all was to keep the rector in the dark; luckily 
he was the most inobservant of men. He saw masses of papers 
coming by post, and set it down in his mind as new music. He 
observed that his dear Nellie was always writing; but he merely 
said, ‘ Really, my wife’s correspondence is enormous, and I don’t 
wonder at it, for she writes an excellent letter.’ 

Our story reopens some six months later on. Every morning 
she now expected an advance copy from the publishers. She always 
came down before breakfast and swooped down on the letters and 
parcels, and at last this tenth day of June brought the long-desired 
copy. There it was, in the three orthodox volumes, 31s. 6d. in 
price, dainty in binding, nice big margins and good print and paper. 
She opened the title-page and read, with a bounding heart, ‘A 
Midsummer Madness: a Novel. By Mrs. Aubrey Lovell.’ Then 
she dipped here and there into her favourite bits—that droll scene 
where the two old maids encounter the designing widow ; really it 
was humorous and had lots of go in it. Mrs. Lovell laughed 
aloud. Then the love scene in the old garden, and the despair and 
madness of the hero; then that pathetic death-bed scene, how true 
and real it seemed ; really Mrs. Lovell felt, if George Eliot walked 
into the room now, she should have claimed her as a sister 
artist. 

Meanwhile the rector came noisily downstairs, and entered the 
room with abang. ‘ Hullo, my love, anybody’s birthday? I see a 
parcel of new books that look like presents.’ 

‘No, dear,’ she answered, ‘only the last new novel;’ then, blush- 
ing furiously, ‘it looks rather nice.’ 

To his wife’s disgust the rector did not exhibit the least curio- 
sity about the last new novel. Ah, she thought, if only he knew, 
wouldn’t he be proud of his wife ; but he actually ignored the three 
pretty blue volumes, and stretched out his hand for his ¢ Guardian.’ 
Then Mrs, Lovell brought matters to a head by saying, ‘ Tell me 
what you think of the new novel?’ Thereupon the rector drove 
his wife to the verge of distraction by his exceeding slowness ; 
first of all he couldn’t find his glasses, then began a long history 
as to a letter in the ‘Guardian’ about Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
then wasted another five minutes in polishing up his glasses, 
ultimately he took up vol. i., and read in his sonorous voice, ‘A 
Midsummer Madness. By Mrs. Aubrey Lovell.’ 
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‘Goodness gracious me, Nellie! why, it’s by a namesake of 
yours; they'll be putting it down to you.’ 

‘Itis me,’ said Mrs. Lovell, being too thrilled to think of grammar. 

‘You!’ replied her husband, dropping the book with a bang, 
and no number of marks of admiration can convey the surprise 
he put into his voice ; he took off his glasses and rubbed them 
again. Then she told him how the bishop had sown the seed in 
her aspiring bosom, and this was the full harvest. 

‘Well, my love, of course I knew you wrote a good letter, and 
had a ready pen ; but a three-volume novel I did think beyond your 
powers.’ 

She was well content when he took the whole three volumes into 
his study. She had expected he would have abused her for wast- 
ing her time and ordered her back to domestic duties, but he had 
been so surprised and taken aback that he had half blessed instead 
of entirely banning her. During the morning Mrs. Lovell was 
gratified by hearing hearty peals of laughter from her husband’s 
study, and at lunch he said, ‘ Really, my dear, your book is 
extremely good, but you’ve made frightfully free with our poor 
dear bishop. I only hope he won’t come across it.’ 

‘Oh, I’ve disguised it all well,’ she answered; ‘I have only 
used a few of his peculiarities.’ 

Mrs. Lovell subscribed to Romeike’s Agency, and for the next 
few weeks she had a very jolly time; the press notices were fairly 
favourable—all the critics thought the plot exceedingly poor, but 
the bishop, the widow, and the two old maids were greatly praised. 
Evidently drawn from life one or two critics said. Then Mrs. Lovell 
had the joy of presenting her friends with copies of her book, and 
altogether her poor head was like to be turned with success. Her 
publishers were very well content too, and said the book was 
making its mark. Her husband basked in the reflected glow of 
her fame, and began to be proud of his wife. 

One day at breakfast Mrs. Lovell said : 

‘Here is an appreciative review of the book in the leading 
society paper ; that makes the seventeenth flattering notice I have 
had.’ 

Of course ‘ the book’ was her book, there being only one book 
in the world to her then. Her husband did not answer, for he was 
absorbed in a letter; she knew by the way he stirred his tea as he 
read it that he was not pleased. 

‘My dear,’ he said, ‘I am afraid you and your book have got 
me into a scrape; here is the bishop writing, he seems exceedingly 
angry.’ 
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She took the letter and read it. 

The bishop evidently was exceedingly wroth. The letter was to 
the effect that Mrs. Lovell’s book had been forwarded to him, and 
his attention drawn to the character of the dean; it was beyond 
all question that the character was intended for himself; he then 
spoke of the bad taste and want of courtesy shown. Towards the 
end of the letter the bishop gave himself rein, and wrote of it all 
as a gross breach of ecclesiastical etiquette; he then pointed out 
the necessity of an apology and the withdrawal of the book, and 
even remotely hinted at proceedings being taken. 

As she read the letter Mrs. Lovell’s heart sank within her; her 
husband had the baseness to say he had warned her that she had 
taken a great liberty with the bishop. 

*It is true,’ she said, harking back to the old excuse, ‘that I 
have used a few of his peculiarities, but I have changed the names 
and wrapped it all up.’ 

‘Nonsense! wrapped it up! why, there isn’t a parson in all 
England but would know him ina moment. And now, what do you 
propose to do, Nellie ?’ 

Nellie had nothing to propose except that her husband should 
write a letter to the bishop, half a disclaimer and half an apology ; 
as to withdrawing her book, that she would not—no, not for the 
whole bench of bishops. 

The rector found it very embarrassing, but he wrote and tried to 
smooth the bishop down. The next day at breakfast Mrs. Lovell 
received a copy of ‘Social Notes.’ There was a marked paragraph 
to the effect that the new novel, ‘A Midsummer Madness,’ was 
likely to create some little sensation. 

Some of the characters had been drawn from life with a too 
marked fidelity, and it is said that the originals of the dean and 
Lady Holloway and those diverting old maids the Misses Sloper 
had determined to take steps against the brilliant authoress. Of 
course it was delightful to appear in ‘ Social Notes,’ and still more 
delightful to be called a brilliant authoress, but Mrs. Lovell’s heart 
again sank within her at those terrible words ‘ taking steps.’ She 
had the very vaguest ideas as to what ‘steps’ might mean; for 
aught ske knew they might refer to a Chancery suit, Premunire, 
or proceedings at the Old Bailey; it might mean all or any of 
these frightful measures. All this took place at breakfast ; she did 
not dare to tell her husband, but at lunch he had seen ‘Social 
Notes’ and read it for himself. It took a great deal to rouse the 
rector, but undoubtedly he was roused now—he said dreadful 
things to his wife. Lunch was a most uncomfortable meal. Mrs. 
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Lovell sank as low as woman could sink ; she ended by settling in 
her heart that she would probably be torn from her home and 
flung into prison. She anathematised the unlucky day on which 
she first determined to be famous, and she doomed the bishop, 
who had first fired her ambition, to nethermost Hades. 

At four o'clock the front-door bell rang, and the maid brought 
in Mrs. Marchmont’s card; the card was followed by that lady 
herself, almost before the maid had closed the door. She addressed 
Mrs. Lovell in a markedly hostile manner, beginning by saying, 
‘Perhaps you would have known me better if I had sent in my 
name as Lady Holloway?’ Mrs. Lovell, in describing that call 
afterwards, always said it turned her hair grey in a single hour. 
Mrs. Marchmont was not a lady-like person at her best, but when 
roused she had a fluent vocabulary at her command, and she 
poured it out on Mrs. Lovell. That poor lady felt the cup of her 
bitterness was full. To sit in your own drawing-room and be abused 
was more than human nature could bear; to be told by a loudly 
dressed red-faced virago that you were no better than a mean 
contemptible serpent, crawling into the bosoms of confiding families 
and betraying them, was exceedingly trying to all the Christian 
virtues ; once or twice she moved as if towards the bell, but Mrs. 
Marchmont checked her at once by saying, ‘I don’t leave this 
room till I’ve had my say.’ 

Village gossip said afterwards that Mrs. Marchmont threatened 
to horsewhip her ; but Mrs. Lovell denied that, and said she never 
went beyond shaking her fist in her face. To end it all, not con- 
tent with frightening the poor lady almost into a fit, she wound 
up with, ‘And don’t you fancy you’re done with me, for I’ll have 
the law on you, and you'll hear from my lawyer before the week 
is out,’ and with that she banged the door and departed. 

That was Tuesday; on Wednesday two ladies drove up to the 
rectory ; peeping through the drawing-room curtains Mrs. Lovell 
descried the two Miss Stonehams. She heard a muffled conversa- 
tion with the maid, ending with an emphatic statement by the 
elder Miss Stoneham, ‘Thank you, we decline to see Mrs. Lovell; 
we wish to see her husband ’—hearing which Mrs. Lovell sank on 
a sofa and felt her latter end had come, and the sooner it was over 
the better. For half an hour she remained on that sofa whilst the 
Miss Stonehams interviewed her husband; then they departed, and 
she heard his step crossing the hall. As he came towards the 
drawing-room, she says she felt like the trapped thing who hears 
the hunter coming down the path. Speech failed the rector at 
first ; he wrung his hands and vaguely uttered a wish to emigrate 
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or die; he then made pathetic reference to those two Christian 
ladies, held up to a scoffing: public by a scurrilous scribbling 
woman. The Miss Stonehams were the virtuous women, and she 
the scurrilous libeller. He went on in this strain for half an 
hour, until excess of misery brought its own relief, and suddenly 
Mrs. Lovell jumped up from the sofa and swore she didn’t care for all 
the bishops on the bench, nor all the vulgar widows or crabby old 
maids in Christendom ; she’d written a book and she’d stick to it, 
and that was her ultimatum. It is very difficult to say ‘ ultimatum’ 
when you’re on the verge of hysterics, but she said it, and then 
tore up to her room and had a good cry. 

Next day came a letter from her publishers. These ghastly 
people rejoiced over the hideous publicity of the book—it was 
making quite a ferment in society, there was an excellent article 
on ‘ literary cut-throats’ in the ‘Saturday,’ and they heard there 
were rumours of two actions about to be commenced against Mrs. 
Lovell ; from a commercial standpoint they thought nothing could 
be more promising, and they were printing a second edition in all 
haste. 

The next day a quiet semi-clerical gentleman called at the 
vicarage and asked to see Mrs. Lovell; the maid said she fancied 
he was from a Missionary Society.. Mrs. Lovell received him in 
the drawing-room, and found him pleasant and fair spoken, until 
he handed her an official-looking document, and explained that it 
was a writ ‘ve Marchmont v. Lovell.’ A mist swam before the 
unhappy lady’s eyes; she heard him as in a dream apologising for 
having to serve her with the writ in person and not through the 
ordinary channel of her solicitor, but he regretted to say his client 
had a good deal of personal feeling in the matter, and had insisted, 
much to his regret, on personal service. 

When the rector returned from some parochial visits he found 
Mrs. Lovell and her official document lying side by side on the 
bed; when he grasped the situation anger against her was swal- 
lowed up in real pity for her and no less real alarm for himself. 
Before he knew where he was he was plunged into litigation. His 
ideas moved slowly, and it was a good twelve hours before he 
realised the real position of matters. The bishop had cut him 
dead in the streets of Crowborough; as he walked about his own 
parish he could not but perceive there was a marked feeling in 
the village against him ; the two Miss Stonehams had declined to 
attend his church any longer, and cancelled all their subscriptions ; 
Mrs. Marchmont had stirred up the local press, and there were 
dreadful articles and letters; and now here, to wind up all, was an 
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action commenced and damages to the tune of 1,000/. claimed. 
He instructed his family solicitor to enter an appearance, and then 
waited results. 

Mrs. Lovell said for many weeks after this, existence became a 
nightmare, she dreaded every post and every knock at the door. 
Then, to add to her troubles, two cousins wrote and declared that, 
not content with viJifying outsiders, they found she had not even 
respected the ties of natural affection, and had actually brought 
her own flesh and blood into her book. Cousin Selina suffered 
from indigestion, and had occasionally a red nose; but that was no 
reason why she and her slight constitutional infirmity should be 
made the subject of Mrs. Lovell’s reckless pen. Cousin Barbara 
was nervous, looked under her bed at night, and lived in the 
perpetual fear of burglars; but she objected to have her little 
weakness advertised far and near. But Mrs, Lovell had as it were 
fought with wild beasts at Ephesus, in the shape of the bishop and 
Mrs. Marchmont, and she felt equal to cope with such small game as 
the cousins. She took pen in hand and demonstrated to Selina 
and Barbara that there were hundreds of ladies in England suffer- 
ing from red noses and timorous views on burglars, and if they 
elected to put on the cap they might. 

When the family solicitor came and questioned Mrs. Lovell if 
she would swearthat Lady Holloway was not meant for Mrs. March- 
ment, or if the character were not drawn from her, she refused 
point blank. 

‘I can’t and won’t, for it was,’ she answered in despair. Picture 
the position: there was the bishop glowering in his palace; Mrs. 
Marchmont romping about the neighbourhood in her pony carriage, 
her face redder and her hair yellower than ever; then if Mrs. 
Lovell ventured into the village she was sure to meet the Miss 
Stonehams, and they always crossed the street and treated her 
as if she had the plague. Things came to such a pitch that 
her sister at Hunstanton, in sheer pity, asked her to go there 
for a month for change and peace. 

Before she left home she gave her husband carte blanche to do 
as he liked, ‘ only let us once more get peace and quiet.’ Goaded 
and roused into activity, the rector rushed up to London, and 
stopped the book just as the third edition was being issued; he 
had a great battle with the publishers, but the book was suppressed 
and withdrawn. He then went on to his lawyers and told them 
to compromise and end the actions. ‘I will manage the bishop,’ 
he said, ‘if you’ll see to that awful Mrs. Marchmont.’ The lawyer 
protested, just as the publishers had protested ; it was literally 
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nipping in the bud an action that might have developed into a 
cause célebre. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Lovell was sitting in sackcloth and ashes at 
Hunstanton ; and her sister took this occasion to give her much 
religious advice as to her worldly ambition and greed. The poor 
thing wasreally brought very low, and wanted building up instead of 
abasing. But fate had yet one more blow in store for her. One 
day the rector wrote to her, and inclosed a formal written apology 
to all the aggrieved parties. It was drawn up by the lawyers, and 
she was to sign itat once, and it would be inserted in the London 
and local papers. 

‘ Why should I be trodden into the dirt like this?’ she cried 
to her sister at breakfast ; ‘it’s too shameful.’ 

‘I admit the tone of the apology is humble, perhaps one might 
say abject, but it’s right your feelings should suffer. I consider 
your treatment of those excellent Miss Stonehams in the highest 
degree cruel.’ 

It was signed and witnessed, and returned. 

Then it was printed in all the local papers and repeated thrice. 
Mrs. Lovell declared each insertion added five years to her age. 
It was weeks and weeks before Mrs. Lovell ventured to return 
home. It was some comfort that the Miss Stonehams had written 
to her very kindly, and promised to.let bygones be bygones. Mrs. 
Marchmont was relentless still, but Mrs. Loveli felt hardened to- 
wards her. Luckily, some six months later, the bishop died, and 
his successor was an old college chum of the rector’s. One of his 
first acts was to offer him a living on quite the other side of the 
diocese, and Mrs. Lovell declared that never had she packed up 
her goods and chattels with such joy as she did on leaving her old 
home. 

For some two years the novel was a sore subject in the family 
circle; then Mrs. Lovell began to exercise her inventive powers, 
and, plucking up heart, often told the story of her literary venture. 
Her husband said he could recognise the salient features at first, 
but after many repetitions even these became blurred in outline, 
and the blame was shifted to the poor bishop’s shoulder, and all 
the glory and honour were somehow transferred to Mrs. Lovell. 
She always ended with, ‘I think, without vanity, my dears, I may 
say that if I had persevered in my literary career I should have 
achieved a position second only to George Eliot herself,’ 
ALBERT FLEMING. 













Crangplanted. 
A SKETCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ‘ Orontes’ was timed to leave Sydney for Portsmouth with the 
crew of the ‘Pygmalion’ in the middle of March; and as Kate 
Anstey was to be married to the ‘ Pygmalion’s’ captain before then, 
it was not too much to expect the young lady to fix the date of 
her wedding-day when the Ist of January came round. She was 
not a very unreasonable girl, but she had so happy a home that 
she didn’t want to leave it one moment before it appeared necessary 
to do so. So Captain Bannister approached his fiancée and the 
subject with becoming gravity, and fortified with at least seven good 
reasons in favour of ‘an early settlement,’ as the duns say ; but he 
was quite conscious that Miss Kitty was capable of upsetting the 
gravity, turning the reasons into ridicule and himself round her 
finger. However, his task was easier than he had imagined. For 
something had just occurred to render her home less dear to her 
—only for the moment, it is true—and she was thus enabled to 
contemplate as endurable the prospect of an existence in a strange 
country. A careless groom had that morning damaged her horse 
so badly, that the poor brute had just been shot. 

With sobs she told her lover what had happened. When she 
was calm, and could talk of other things, he broached the subject 
which he had at heart. 

‘Marry you, Gerald!’ she said in a voice chastened by her 
recent grief. ‘Oh, yes, I don’t think I care much when I marry 
you now. Anyhow, England can’t be worse than Sydney without 
Bucephalus. When do you want it to be? Not too soon, you 
know. It would seem so unfeeling.’ 

‘Well, say the 14th of February. No later, certainly.’ 

‘Why, that’s Valentine’s Day! Do you know, I think it would 
be a very nice day,’ said Kate, pleased by the coincidence, and 
wondering whether Captain Bannister had hit upon the date by 
chance or not. 

At any rate, on the feast of St. Valentine they were married. 

The Ansteys had come out to Australia five-and-twenty years 
ago, and had never returned to England since, for until lately they 
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had not been prosperous colonists. Kate’s father was a younger 
son of a Sussex squire, and had married the rector’s daughter, as 
the more imprudent sort of younger son is wont to do; so there 
was nothing for it but emigration. Kate was just twenty-one when 
she was married, a tall, fair girl, very pretty and high-spirited, a 
little spoilt, and a great favourite. 

Captain the Honourable Gerald Bannister, on the other hand, 
was forty-two, tall, dark, and reserved ; a smart officer and liked on 
board his ship. He certainly did not belong to the slap-you-on- 
the-back, old-sea-dog class of naval man, and seriously resented the 
familiar behaviour and uproarious chaff of such as did; which 
over-refinement or fastidiousness made him a few enemies, who 
said he put too much ‘side’ on. But their criticism did him not 
the slightest harm. His father, Lord Broadstairs, had been a sailor 
before him ; indeed, from generation to generation the Bannisters 
had furnished the Royal Navy with officers more or less dis- 
tinguished. Not one of them, however, had up to this married a 
foreigner or colonial—an outsider of any description, in fact, and 
it was something of a shock to Gerald Bannister’s people to hear 
that he was bringing home an Australian bride. His sisters 
braced themselves up to receive her in such a manner as should 
convince her of their kind intentions, but somehow managed to 
overdo the part a little, and succeeded only in conveying to their 
sister-in-law the idea that they were gushing humbugs. How 
could they, she asked herself, who had never set eyes on her before, 
really care for her as they professed to do? It was ridiculous. So 
she set them down as insincere, and clothed herself in a garment 
of prickly reserve very baffling to them in their honest desire to 
be kind to her; and her husband did not urge her to make friends 
with them, fancying that she would get on best without inter- 
ference from him. But it was a pity; for they were nice girls and 
would have been of great use to her later on. 

Partly through interest, and partly through his undeniable 
qualifications for the post, Bannister was offered and accepted an 
appointment at the Admiralty. This necessitated his taking a 
small house in town, and very soon Kate found herself launched 
in Society, the Society which, like the names of the Muses, the 
Seasons, and the Cardinal Points, is, or ought to be, spelt with a 
capital letter. She was, if anything, prettier than before her 
marriage ; she dressed charmingly, and had been remarked on the 
occasion of her presentation at Court. At first she found her new 
life delightful. She was so naive in her enjoyment of dinner 
parties, plays, and exhibitions, the Row, the River, and the shops, 
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so frankly pleased by the compliments paid her, and so intensely 
interested in the decoration of her little house in Cadogan Place, 
that her husband fancied she was already acclimatised, and con- 
gratulated himself upon so happy a condition of affairs. -It is true 
that she found herself a little out of her element when she was 
left to the tender mercies of half a dozen Society women at tea- 
time, whose very language was a puzzle to her, and who talked of 
politics, the Divorce Court, and the Paris fashions with equal 
fluency and assurance, while she sat by in silence. But until she 
had been going out for about six weeks, she was fortunate enough 
to escape hearing ugly scandals discussed in full conclave. 

She and her husband were dining one evening at the house of 
his cousin Lord Sabledon, an old man now, but one whose morals 
at no time rivalled his manners, and fell lamentably short of his 
mental capacity. It was advisable, however, to stand well with 
him, for he was undoubtedly a power in the country. <A cause 
célébre, abounding in disagreeable details, furnished for the most 
part in the evidence of well-known members of Society, had been 
brought that day to a conclusion, and not a guest at Lord Sable- 
don’s table save Kate Bannister had arrived in ignorance of the 
result. All the news boysin London had been shouting, ‘ Verdict 
for the Plaintiff—5,000/. damages,’ as the Bannisters drove through 
the streets, but she neither understood what they said, nor cared 
to inquire. Very soon she was enlightened. 

‘What do you think of the verdict ?’ her neighbour began as 
they sat down to dinner. 

‘Verdict on what?’ she asked. 

‘Oh! the Ditchwater case.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about it,’ she said shortly, crimsoning as 
she spoke, for she had heard the case discussed ad nauseam by 
some of her new acquaintances of the fair sex. Her companion 
accordingly started the more harmless topic of atmospheric phe- 
nomena—a shower they had both been caught in that morning, 
and the chances of fine weather for the Eton and Harrow match ; 
but their dialogue was wanting in animation, presently it lan- 
guished and finally collapsed, and, as the party was a small one, they 
found themselves listening—one willingly, the other most un- 
willingly—to Lord Sabledon as he laid down the law on the very 
subject which poor Kate had wished to avoid. 

‘As there are no unmarried ladies present,’ he observed, 
bestowing a gracious leer upon Kate, ‘I need not apologise for 
discussing this most interesting case.’ And forthwith the old 
wretch plunged with evident satisfaction into an animated argu- 
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ment with a learned and witty Q.C., to Kate’s inexpressible misery 
and her husband’s annoyance and discomfiture. Her cup was full 
when, turning towards her, Lord Sabledon remarked affably, ‘ And 
what do you think of it all, my dear Mrs, Bannister? Ladies 
as charming as yourself naturally take a keen interest in these 
matters.’ 

‘I detest the whole business,’ Kate answered vehemently ; ‘and 
if such things happen in Australia, we don’t talk about them in 
Society.’ 

‘Q-o-oh!’ said his lordship, ‘I am quite aware that virtue in 
all its forms has found a home in Australia, but I had no notion 
that there was any Society there.’ 

There was a laugh at the great man’s wit, and Captain Ban- 
nister, who was seated almost opposite to his wife, managed to give 
her a warning glance which meant that she must not continue to 
skirmish with her host. So, with frantic haste, she began to admire 
the floral decorations of the dinner-table, which were in execrable 
taste, protesting that the purple blossoms of the bougainvillea har- 
monised exquisitely with the huge heads of scarlet geraniums in 
the specimen glasses and the pale blue plumbago which meandered 
raggedly over the table-cloth. How she got through the rest of 
the evening she did not know. She felt she had made herself 
ridiculous, and, but for the friendly encouragement of Lady St. 
Ronan, a somewhat noisy American, who came and sat by her after 
dinner, she could almost have cried. If Bannister had been wise 
he would have said nothing but what was kind and soothing to 
his wife until the soreness of defeat had left her. But he was 
really put out by what had occurred ; for to a conventionally minded 
man it is a greater blow to see his wife commit a social blunder 
than wilfully blind herself to a breach of propriety. No sooner 
were they in the brougham than Kate turned to him for sympathy. 

‘Gerald,’ she began, ‘ wasn’t Lord Sabledon too detestable ?’ 

‘Too detestable for what ?’ 

‘Oh, too detestable for anything! to talk like that before 
ladies.’ 

‘You were the only lady who raised any objection.’ 

‘More shame for the others: they were all as bad as he was.’ 

‘ My dear child, I admit that the conversation took an awkward 
turn ; but you don’t understand.’ 

‘ Don’t understand what ?’ 

‘The usages of Society.’ Bannister was sorry before the words 
were out of his mouth. 

‘You mean that I am a savage ?’ 
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‘Of course I don’t mean anything of the sort. I only wish to 
imply that when you are a little older you won’t be so eager to 
reform Society, especially by falling foul of your host and citing 
Sydney Society as a bright and shining example.’ 

‘You know yourself it is nicer than this.’ 

‘Well—I should hardly say pleasanter than London Society. 
It is very well in a colonial way.’ 

‘Gerald, how can you? You thought it very pleasant once.’ 

‘ Of course I did, when you were there.’ 

But Kate was not to be mollified by so unavoidable a conces- 
sion. ‘I sha’n’t go to any more parties,’ she resumed. 

‘Oh, yes, you will.’ 

‘How can I when you are ashamed of me?’ 

‘My dear Kate, don’t be so unreasonable ; you have been a little 
unwise this evening, and succeeded in making several people feel 
uncomfortabie, myself among the number, and now you are in a 
rage with Society, and are going to forswear it. Do you think you 
or Society will be the greater sufferer ?’ 

‘You want me to say that I shall; but I don’t think anyone 
would be much the worse.’ 

‘I should certainly not go out without you.’ 

‘In that case I will go; not because my presence can be any 
gratification to you (my colonialisms must make you shudder) ; 
but I will not stand in the way of your enjoying Lord Sabledon’s 
company.’ 

‘Do you suppose we shall ever dine there again ?’ her husband 
asked with some irritation. 

Bannister knew his wife was in the right, although she had 
made a mistake in speaking to Lord Sabledon as she had done. 
Now he had seriously wounded her pride by that unlucky remark 
about her ignorance of the usages of Society, and put himself 
doubly in the wrong. Kate nobly allowed him to have the last word, 
and, when they arrived at home, assumed a cheerful and débonnaire 
demeanour as though nothing had occurred to mar their peace of 
mind, thereby annoying her husband still further, for he was 
anxious to put an end to their quarrel, and had hoped that she 
might promote areconciliation by giving way to the melting mood. 


CuHaPTer II. 


Next day Kate turned over a new leaf. She decided that she 
would take Lady St. Ronan for her model as a Society woman, 
not born but made; and to this end she greatly frequented that 
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lady’s house. The American was really a kind-hearted and enter- 
taining young woman, not overmuch troubled with refinement, 
and by no means devoted to her elderly and weak-minded husband, 
in fact about as unsuitable a friend in many ways as Mrs. Bannister 
could have chosen. The girl was a good mimic, and soon managed 
to reproduce a good deal that was unlovely and undesirable in 
Lady St. Ronan, and, by mixing as much as possible in the set of 
which Lady St. Ronan was a conspicuous ornament, she found 
ample opportunity for practising her newly acquired behaviour and 
mode of speech where they met with proper appreciation. She 
treated her husband to the good-natured semi-contemptuous 
manner which seemed so admirably to suit Lord St. Ronan, and 
would on no pretext whatever abandon it, though it irritated 
Captain Bannister extremely. He had once been rash enough to 
call his wife’s attention to Lady St. Ronan as a woman who had 
completely adapted herself to the exigencies of a life in the 
aristocratic atmosphere to which her marriage had introduced her, 
and he was unable to find any ground for pronouncing her seriously 
unfitted to be his wife’s friend. He now stayed longer at his office 
than formerly, and paid more frequent visits to the club, seeing 
but little of his wife; for the incessant racket which was dear to 
Lady St. Ronan’s heart had now become indispensable to her 
pupil, and morning, afternoon, and evening found them upon the 
war-path, generally accompanied by two or three undistinguished 
scions of noble houses, cursed with a modest competence and an 
insatiable thirst for novelty. The least frivolous of these young 
men had more particularly attached himself to Mrs. Bannister, 
and she had found herself perhaps a trifle less bored by his society 
than by that of the other members of the gang. Gradually, for 
want of more wholesome occupation, Lord Walter Carlyle per- 
suaded himself that his feelings for the charming Australian had 
developed into a wild adoration, an immeasurable devotion, the 
devotion of a lifetime, the outpouring of his heart’s best treasure, 
the unquenchable, unconquerable madness of a grande passion ! 
He tried very hard to detect some corresponding weakness in the 
lady of his worship, but there was nothing whatever to justify him 
in supposing that his sentiments were even suspected, much less 
returned. Kate, like most young married women, regarded a 
man of twenty-four as a mere child, and habitually treated Lord 
Walter as something between a younger brother, a footman, and 
a pet dog. She gave no sign that her domestic affairs were not 
in the most blissful condition in the world, so the foolish youth 
had not even the fact of her being misunderstood and undervalued 
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by her rightful owner as a peg on which to hang a declaration of 
his undying love. So he fetched and carried, brought his goddess 
flowers and music (the former considerably better chosen than the 
latter) ; receiving her thanks with effusion and her scoldings with 
humility ; and listened patiently to long accounts of the old life 
at Sydney, the narrator pardoning many a foolish speech in con- 
sideration of the interest which the ardent lordling manifested in 
all that concerned her beloved colony. There was no denying 
that she was getting miserably home-sick, and she had no one 
to confide in. Lady St. Ronan, who had found her Paradise in 
London, only laughed at her; her husband would hardly have 
appreciated the intelligence that she longed already for her own 
country and for her father’s house, even had they been on terms 
warranting her in making such an avowal; and it was in an un- 
guarded moment that she permitted herself to seek sympathy 
from Lord Walter. As the season was drawing to a close, 
Lady St. Ronan and her ‘pals,’ as she was pleased to term 
them, had taken it into their heads to go one morning to the 
Spanish Exhibition, simply because they had almost exhausted 
the stock of amusement which the vast metropolis afforded, and 
they fancied that a morning visit to the Exhibition might perhaps 
‘supply a long-felt want, a novel sensation. At first they were dis- 
posed to believe that they were rewarded, for the country cousins 
seemed more entertaining, the school children more overwhelming 
in their numbers and more vociferous in their enjoyment than 
usual, and then, as the Exhibition was less crowded, they could 
get a better view of some parts of it than they had found possible 
at alater hour. But Mrs. Bannister was soon tired, and attended 
by her faithful slave she sought for a seat a little out of the 
thoroughfare where she could rest until the others came by. Her 
thoughts flew off, as they generally did when she gave herself 
time to think, to her old ‘home, to the days of her courtship and 
her confidence in Gerald Bannister’s power to make her happy as 
his wife, and finally settled drearily on her failure to be happy, 
to whomsoever the fault might be due. At this point she very 
naturally sighed, and Lord Walter, whose presence she had com- 
pletely forgotten, inquired with solicitude, ‘ What is it?’ 

‘Only that I am rather tired,’ answered Mrs. Bannister, ‘and 
I think my left boot is too tight.’ 

‘I’m sure it isn’t,’ he objected indignantly. His divinity 
could not possibly wear tight boots. 

‘ How can you know?’ she asked. 
‘You are too sensible to wear tight boots.’ 
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‘Oh, I am sensible, am I?’ 

‘I am afraid you are—I mean, I know you are.’ 

‘I begin to think that I am nothing of the sort,’ she said. ‘If 
I had been wise I should never have left my own country. I am 
getting very tired of England already.’ 

‘ That’s rather rough on ‘your friends, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t think it’s exactly my friends’ fault. I expect it 
is the climate, or something.’ 

‘The something is that her husband is a brute,’ said the im- 
pulsive youth to himself. Aloud he continued : 

‘You ought to be very happy, you are so jolly and so pretty, 
and everybody likes you—at least anyone who doesn’t must be 
hard to please.’ 

‘It’s home-sickness,’ she answered. ‘I read the Australian 
news, if there is any, every morning, and never mind about the 
rest, and I would sooner see the Australian eleven play than dine 
at Windsor, or hear Patti sing every night for a week. Why, I 
like the dirty sheep in Hyde Park better than all the smart 
people in the Row; and if the dullest man ever created, but 
who knew Sydney and had met my people, turned up at this 
moment, I believe I should throw my arms round his neck and 
hug him.’ 

And here to her own amazement and Lord Walter’s consternation 
Kate positively began to cry hysterically. The young man, after 
a hasty glance to assure himself that he was unobserved, seized 
his companion’s hand, and pressed it fervently, murmuring, ‘ Don’t 
cry, dear Mrs. Bannister; please don’t. I can’t bear to see you so 
unhappy. I don’t know what your husband doesn’t deserve—the 
brute. If only we had met in time, how different our lives might 
have been! But it isn’t too late,’ he went on hurriedly. ‘ Leave 
him, and , 

‘What are you talking about, Lord Walter ?’ interrupted Kate, 
disengaging her hand, and rising to her full height, which enabled 
her to tower above her admirer. ‘ It is charitable to suppose that 
you are temporarily insane, and therefore it would be as well for 
me to rejoin the others without delay.’ 

‘I will not be put off like this,’ stuttered the indignant youth. 
‘Haven’t you as good as told me you are unhappy with your 
husband? and haven’t you allowed me to consider myself indis- 
pensable to you for weeks past ?’ 

‘ As far as I can recollect, I have never spoken of my husband 
to you; and as to your having been indispensable, you know 
quite well that Lord Paston and Mr. Mowbray would have been 
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charmed to do all you have done for me, only that I was foolish 
enough to think them a shade more fatuous than you, and so 
allowed you, as the lesser evil, to make yourself useful to me. It 
is very long-suffering of me to give any explanation of my con- 
duct; yowrs admits of none.’ 

By this time they had reached one of the egresses, and Mrs. 
Bannister promptly begged a commissionnaire to call up a cab, 
bade adieu to her discomfited companion, whom she entrusted with 
a message to Lady St. Ronan expressive of regret that a bad 
headache had obliged her to desert her party, and drove away 
before the young man had recovered the use of his tongue, 


CHAPTER III. 


On her homeward way Kate found herself shaking all over 
with angry excitement, and she had hardly arrived at a clear 
understanding of what had befallen her when the cab drew up in 
Cadogan Place. A young man scribbling something on his card 
was standing at the open door, and when he turned round Kate 
saw to her delight that he was an old Sydney friend. Everything 
was forgotten in the joy of such a meeting, and Captain Bannister, 
who had come back early from the office with a genuine headache, 
was an unsympathetic witness from his study window of the 
rapturous reception accorded by his wife to the stranger at her 
gates. 

Chattering all the way Kate led her visitor into the morning- 
room, looking once more, as her husband reluctantly admitted to 
himself, like the Kitty Anstey who had taken his heart by storm 
more than a year ago, and he was smitten with a wild jealousy 
of the young man who could in an instant bring back to her face 
the brightness which he was now powerless to call up. 

Mr. Austin of course remained to lunch, during which meal 
Kate and he talked incessantly of old times, old friends, in fact 
of anything however trivial connected with her home and her 
people, while Gerald, who could take no part in the conversation, 
and whose head now ached intolerably, sat by sulky and unnoticed. 
After lunch Mrs. Bannister once more carried Mr. Austin off to her 
own sanctum, giving orders that she would be at home to nobody 
that afternoon. Then, with the utmost effrontery, she begged her 
husband. to find three stalls for some play or other that night. 
‘Mr. Austin will dine with us,’ she said, ‘and it will be such fun 
to take him to the theatre afterwards.’ 
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Bannister assented to this arrangement with the best grace he 
could muster, and betook himself Eastwards in no very enviable 
frame of mind. 

When he returned at half-past five he found his wife and Mr. 
Austin still téte-d-téte, and so interested were they in discussing 
the engagement of some friend of Mrs. Bannister’s that she had 
barely time to throw her husband six words of thanks for getting 
the tickets, and to pour him out a cup of chilly tea. 

‘Is the brute never going?’ Captain Bannister asked himself 
half an hour later. And indeed it seemed as if the ‘ brute’ never 
did intend to stir from Kate’s side, though once or twice he 
had made feeble apologies for the length of his visit—apologies 
nipped in the bud by his hostess, whose thirst for information was 
still unslaked. 

At last Mr. Austin discovered that it was time for him to be 
off to the Grosvenor with a view to dressing for dinner; Kate ran 
upstairs to perform her toilet, and did not see her husband again 
till dinner was announced. By this time she was absolutely tired 
with so much talking, and permitted her companions to inter- 
change a few commonplaces without interruption; but she re- 
covered later on, and discoursed to Mr. Austin between the acts 
of a peculiarly dull play with as great animation as ever. They 
said good night to the Australian atthe theatre door, and when 
they reached home Bannister breathed more freely. 

‘You poor old Gerald,’ said his wife (who had forgotten to be 
Lady St. Ronan ever since one o’clock), ‘I do believe you’ve been 
dreadfully bored. But I couldn’t help it, dear, indeed. It was 
so splendid hearing all about the mother and the girls and every- 
body. Mr. Austin went to see them the very day before he sailed, 
so as to be able to tell me all the news. Just imagine, Mr. 
Richardson, who was engaged to that elderly widow, Mrs. Wilkins, 
has gone and married her youngest sister instead; and old Mr. 
Holland has left Miss Brown all his money—but she will have 
to call herself Miss Brown-Holland! And Mr. Austin has seen 
Phyllis’s new horse, and he says it isn’t to be compared to my dear 
Bucephalus.’ 

‘But, my dear Kitty, who 7s Mr. Austin ?’ asked her husband. 
‘I don’t recollect meeting him at your mother’s house, and I 
confess,’ he added (for he had some right to consider himself 
aggrieved), ‘ that I thought it very cool of him to monopolise you 
as he did to-day.’ 

‘Don’t be cross, please, Gerald. It was I who monopolised him. 
And I have known him ever since I can remember; but he has 
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been in the bush for more than a year now. You may have met 
him at some of the dances, but I never would dance with him. 
He was like a man planting a tree. He just trod heavily round 
his partner, and never got on one bit. But he’s very nice; and, 
oh, Gerald, just think how you would feel if you had been on a 
desert island for years, and some one came and told you all the 
home news !’ 

‘I confess I don’t see the analogy,’ said Captain Bannister 
stiffly. ‘Your new home can hardly be compared to a desert 
island,’ 

‘I am sorry, dear, answered Kate with contrition. ‘I am 
sorry for saying that, and a great many other things that have 
annoyed you. You shall scold me to-morrow, not now;’ and she 
slipped her hand confidingly into her husband’s. 

He was silent, but not appeased. 

Presently Kate began again. ‘I had been getting so home- 
sick, and now I really know almost as much about what they are 
all doing out there as if I had been wearing the wonderful ring 
in the fairy tale. I could almost have hugged Mr. Austin, for 
he was so good, and never said, “I don’t know,” to any of my 
questions.’ 

As she spoke it flashed across her mind that she had told Lord 
Walter, only that morning, with what demonstrations of affection 
she felt prepared to welcome such a visitor as Mr. Austin. But 
the whole episode at the Exhibition had been pushed into the 
background by the subsequent excitement—in fact she had com- 
pletely forgotten it until this moment. 

‘ By the way,’ she went on, but much more slowly, ‘there is 
something that I must tell you; but Ican’t unless you are nice— 
because it would frighten me. Look at measif you cared for me a 
little, and hold my hand as if you were doing so in the service of 
your Queen and Country—not in this half-hearted way.’ 

Bannister laughed in spite of himself. 

‘ As Ishould like to prejudice youin my favour,’ she proceeded, 
‘I must tell you that I have been very silly, but nothing more; 
and that if I see you looking jealous or suspicious I will stop at 
once, and nothing will induce me to finish my story.’ 

Thus adjured, Bannister composed his face into an expression 
of judicial calm, and awaited disclosures. 

‘Perhaps I had better begin at the very beginning,’ said Kate, 
who was in reality somewhat uneasy as to how her confidences would 
be received. ‘You remember that dreadful dinner party at Lord 
Sabledon’s? Well—you scolded me on the way home, and I was very 
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angry because I knew that though in principle I was right in pro- 
testing against his horrid scandalous talk, I had gone and made a 
goose of myself and annoyed you. You never tried to make friends, 
and as [had, strictly speaking, done nothing for which I deserved a 
scolding, I determined in the first place to pretend that I didn’t 
mind a bit, and in the second to see how you would like me to be 
areal Society woman. Lady St. Ronan has been my guide, and I 
needn’t tell you what an uncomfortable artificial life I have been 
leading as one of her set ever since.’ 

Here Mrs. Bannister paused to consider. Then she asked 
vaguely, ‘Shall I tell you people’s names ?’ 

‘H’m! I think perhaps you had better; but not if you ima- 
gine that in wishing to hear them I am actuated by jealousy or 
suspicion.’ 

‘Very well,’ rejoined Kate, with a sigh. ‘It was Lord Walter 
Carlyle.’ 

‘What has that young muff been doing?’ inquired Captain 
Bannister sternly. 

‘You are looking angry now, Gerald, and dreadfully jealous,’ 
said his wife in a trembling voice. ‘I said I would stop if you 
did.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid of me, little woman, said her husband 
quite gently. ‘You mustn’t look upon me as an ogre because I 
happen to be a dark, severe old fellow, old enough to be your 
father.’ 

In the old Sydney days Kate had absolutely forbidden Captain 
Bannister to make remarks of this order, and even now, despite the 
importance of the business in hand, she stopped to administer 
a rebuke, which, somehow, placed things on a more satisfactory 
footing. 

‘The fact is,’ she resumed, ‘that I went with Lady St. Ronan 
and the rest to the Spanish Exhibition this morning, and I began 
to feel very homesick and miserable, and when Lord Walter asked 
me what was the matter I told him. And thento my amazement 
he began to make love to me. Of course I snubbed him at once. 
Seeing Mr. Austin put it all out of my head, but I was dread- 
fully angry. Little owl! I cannot think what possessed him. 
That is all I have to tell you; but I am very, very sorry indeed, 
Gerald : 

Captain Bannister’s face was grave, and he kept his wife wait- 
ing for some moments before he spoke. 

‘You have been a very good child,’ he said at length, ‘ tomake 
a clean breast of this disagreeable business; and before I say one 
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word of reproof, I must go into the confessional 'myself. To begin 
with, 1 was wrong to be so hard on you about your unlucky speech 
to Lord Sabledon. Yes, I behaved very shabbily, my poor little 
Kitty, and since then I have been much to blame in allowing you 
to become so intimate with Lady St. Ronan and her clique, for I 
might have known that something like what happened to you to- 
day was bound to be the result, especially as to the casual observer 
you and I of late have not appeared much attached to one 
another.’ 

Here, for the second time in twenty-four hours, Mrs. Bannister 
gave way to tears. ‘I have been very naughty,’ she sobbed ; ‘a 
thousand times worse than you. If only you will forgive me I will 
promise to let Lady St. Ronan’s sort of Society alone, and never 
be rude to my hosts and hostesses, however horrid they are, as long 
as I live.’ 

‘Of course I will forgive you, for fear you should refuse to for- 
give me, you poor, tearful little woman,’ replied Captain Bannister, 
drawing his repentant wife tohis side. ‘ Cheer up, and let us con- 
sider how soon we can abandon this wicked world of London, and 
then we’ll settle where we shall spend our leave.’ 

And with her husband’s arm round her, soothed by his kind 
words and charmed by dazzling visions of a sojourn in Switzerland 
and the Austrian Tyrol, Kate’s equanimity was not long in returning 
to her, and she fell asleep in a much happier state of mind than 
had of late been hers. 


CHaPter IV. 


Two days passed without sign or tidings of the young man 
whose feelings Kate had so ruthlessly outraged, and she flattered 
herself that he had accepted his defeat as final. This, however, he 
could not bring himself todo; and, fortified by a number of fool- 
ish precedents tending to show that any woman’s mind is capable 
of undergoing changes, or at least modifications, upon any subject, 
Lord Walter, upon the third day, called at Cadogan Place, at an 
hour when he was pretty sure of finding Mrs. Bannister at hone— 
and alone. He little knew that he had been the means of bring- 
ing about a complete reconciliation between Kate and her husband, 
and was unprepared to find them, on entering her drawing-room, 
sitting in amicable téte-d-téte over their tea before setting forth on 
a shopping expedition; for each deemed the other’s advice and 
co-operation absolutely indispensable in the purchase of various 
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articles to figure in their Swiss tour, such as specially constructed 
mountaineering boots for Mrs. Bannister, and a canteen of extra- 
ordinary compactness and serviceableness, without which they be- 
lieved it would be impossible to make their trip a success. 

Lord Walter was aghast. The tender reproaches he had been 
preparing with so much care could certainly never be addressed to 
this joyous young woman whose whole soul was engrossed in 
alpenstocks, blue goggles, and other detestably material details. 
She did not even appear to notice his embarrassment, while her 
husband’s tone of off-hand good nature led him to believe that 
Mrs. Bannister had kept the secret of his indiscretion. But this 
sense of security was shortlived, and he had scarcely begun to 
breathe freely, and dared to contribute a remark or two to the 
conversation, when Bannister showed him plainly enough that he 
was aware of what hadoccurred. Kate, with many apologies, had 
run upstairs to dress, and Lord Walter was collecting his hat and 
stick with a view to escape, when Bannister observed in a distinctly 
pointed manner, @ propos of their own approaching departure from 
town: 

‘It’s about time for you to be off too, eh, Carlyle? Too much 
London is apt to disagree with idle young fellows like you: plays 
the mischief with the “ minor moralities,” doesn’t it ?’ 

This was a very open attack, and poor Lord Walter felt in- 
capable of parrying it, for he saw at once that Kate must have 
confided in her husband, and he had no right in the world to re- 
sent plain speaking from that quarter. He had the grace to blush 
as he answered somewhat lamely and ignoring the question as to 
his moral condition : 

‘I think—I suppose I shall be leaving very soon now: in fact, 
I believe I may be going for a cruise with Mackenzie next week.’ 

‘I'd stick to that if I were you,’ said Captain Bannister grimly. 
‘You know where not to go, I am sure.’ 

Lord Walter made haste to withdraw his diminished head ; 
and he was now so convinced that Kate had turned into open 
mockery an episode of which he had until this moment posed to 
himself as the very interesting hero, that he fled Society on the 
following day, without so much as bidding farewell to Lady St. 
Ronan, and leaving behind him a host of unfulfilled engage- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE day before they left town Bannister received a letter from 
Mrs. Anstey, which he hurriedly pocketed when his wife made her 
appearance in the breakfast-room. 

‘I find that we shall be obliged to alter our route consider- 
ably,’ he remarked gravely. 

‘Oh, Gerald, why?’ 

‘We must go to Venice, I fear. A horrid nuisance at this 
time of year, isn’t it?’ 

‘To Venice !’ repeated Kate with a puzzled air. 

‘Well, you needn’t come with me unless you like. But by 
this time your mother and Phyllis are about halfway to England, 
and I thought we might go and meet them on their arrival in 
Europe.’ 

‘Not really ?’ Kate gasped in a perfect transport of joy. 

‘Do you think I could be so cruel as to joke on such a subject?’ 
asked her husband. 


IDA MAR. 





Just in Cime! 


CHAPTER I. 
ALEXANDRIA TO VENICE. 


I aD not in those days met Charles Stuart. Had I known him, 
what sad misunderstanding, what terrible deception might have 
been avoided ! 

Only as my friend West and I were walking up St. James’s 
Street one autumn afternoon, a hansom passed us, and a cheery 
voice called out: 

‘How are you, West? I’m off to-morrow.’ 

*Good luck, Stuart!’ 

I noticed he was a pleasant-looking young fellow of dark com- 
plexion; his age not more than twenty. The only thing that 
struck me about him was his deep-brown lustrous eyes. 

‘Who is Stuart ?’ I asked, ‘and where is he going ?’ 

‘ He is a nice lad, son of our old neighbour in Devonshire, and 
he is going out to India to join his regiment, the Seventh, at 
Umballa. He is heir to a fine property, but has always been 
bent on soldiering, which is indeed an hereditary pursuit in his 
family.’ 

Robert West and I were clerks in the Treasury together, and 
were very intimate. I considered him an abler man than myself, 
and was therefore surprised when, a few days after this talk, I 
received an intimation that I was to go to Egypt to assist in un- 
ravelling the financial perplexities there. 

My time at Cairo I shall never forget. I lived at Shepheard’s 
Hotel, and, though my work was absorbing and my leisure scanty, 
I managed to see much, to investigate the wonders of the fine old 
city, as Eastern in its characteristics as the capital of the Moguls 
itself, of its immediate surroundings, of the gardens of Shubra, of 
the pyramids, of the broad Nile, of the sad and silent desert. 

My six months had come to an end; I was to return by the 
Italian steamer from Alexandria. As I stepped on to her long, 
narrow deck, I noticed among the passengers, who seemed for the 
most part to be foreigners, the tall figure of an English officer, a 
man sixty years of age, sunburnt, handsome, distinguished-looking. 
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He wore over his eyes a shade, and appeared to depend for guid- 
ance on a very young girl, who stood at his'side. This girl, of 
slight, almost fragile figure, possessed a face Apelles would have 
loved to paint. The small sweet mouth, the classic nose, the white 
open brow, the clear blue eyes, guileless, yet capable of express- 
ing, ah! what a depth of feeling, marked Ella Tremayne on my 
memory as an image never to be forgotten. She was then but 
seventeen, and a few months before had lost her mother in Eng- 
land. She had now been spending some weeks at Alexandria with 
her uncle, having gone there to be ready to conduct her father 
to Europe, on his return from a high command in India which a 
gradual failure of sight had compelled him to resign. 

The third person of the group before me was, as I was in- 
formed, a well-known merchant of Alexandria, a brother of General 
Tremayne ; but he soon bade farewell to the father and daughter 
and went off to the shore. 

It was natural, as we were the only English on board, that 
the Tremaynes and I should become friendly. As we were enjoy- 
ing one warm afternoon on deck the General said : 

‘You are going to Venice, Mr. Tylden, like ourselves, it seems. 
Do you intend to stay there or to hurry on?’ 

‘I am in no special haste,’ I replied, ‘and one ought to see 
something of Italy when one is there. What do you say, Miss 
Tremayne ?’ 

‘Oh, I must do as papa wishes, of course ; but I should love to 
sit in a gondola, to glide along the canals, to hear the music on 
the water, to see the palaces, the churches, the pictures, the 
people. Papa, do let us spend some days at Venice!’ 

‘I don’t know at present. I shall have letters there which 
will decide the point. You must not reckon on seeing Venice, 
Ella, and probably you will not do so,’ 

Even then, though I had been in her society but a few hours, 
it seemed to me she looked graver than before; certainly she 
became very quiet, and spoke but little. 

During the first day or two, she was the only lady at table, for, 
though there were many Italians on board, they did not appear. 
The captain explained, with a twinkle in his eye, how this was. 

‘My countrywomen are different from the English ladies; 
they do not love the sea, but go to bed, and there they suffer 
much. Ah, you will not see them till we approach Venice ; then 
they will appear.’ 

‘It seems to me your countrymen also must be indifferent 
sailors,’ I said, ‘ for what a small party we are at table!’ 
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We all laughed. How is it that people have so little compas- 
sion for their fellow-creatures’ sufferings on board ship? Miss 
Tremayne alone ventured on a protest, saying, ‘I am very sorry 
for them, poor things; they not only are very ill, I fear, but they 
miss the pleasures of the invigorating air, the brilliant sunshine, 
the glorious sea.’ 

‘I do not know which are more enjoyable,’ I said, as we 
ascended to the deck, ‘the warm days or the lovely nights; and 
to-morrow we shall be among the islands, you know, and you 
should be up early, Miss Tremayne, to see all you can of them.’ 

Though she willingly agreed to this, she seemed in no hurry 
to retire that evening, but lingered on, gazing at the clear sky 
studded with stars, at the luminous waves of phosphorescence as 
they fell away from the prow of our good ship, at the long line of 
light which marked her track. Then, at last, as her father’s voice 
was heard below, she hurried off, for he was accustomed to be 
obeyed, and she held him in great awe. 

Next morning we were among 


the isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung ! 


Then we passed in full view the steep slopes of Zante, the 
sunny shores of Cephalonia; we entered the straits of Otranto, 
and at last anchored in the little fortified harbour of Brindisi. 
Here I went on shore for an hour to see something of the old 
Roman town where Virgil died, but the Tremaynes did not land. 

‘ Well, Mr. Tylden, were you repaid for your visit ?’ cried the 
General on my return. ‘I half think Ella would have gone too 
if I had let her, but she would not have understood the wonders 
of the place or cared to see them.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that,’ I said, looking at the girl, ‘ for the 
streets, the walls, the towers are all very interesting. But I had 
not much time, and it certainly was very warm there.’ 

‘It threatens to be fresh as we go up the Adriatic,’ said the 
captain, joining us; ‘ but you will not mind that, I know, dear 
young lady.’ 

‘I shall enjoy it all the more,’ rejoined Ella Tremayne; ‘ only 
I think of the other poor ladies and am sorry for them.’ 

‘ Never mind them, but come, help me with my coat, child,’ 
cried her father impatiently ; ‘ this breeze is chilly, and I must be 
careful.’ 
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‘ And so must you, Miss Tremayne,’ I said; ‘we are in for a 
dusting ; you must have your wraps.’ 

Nothing would induce her to attend to her own wants tiil her 
father’s were satisfied. Then, at last, she came on deck fully 
fortified against the weather. 

It was well she did so, for the gale while it lasted was a stiff 
one. The wind howled around us, the waves rose high and swept 
the deck, the ship plunged and creaked and shivered; but she 
held bravely on her course, and in three or four hours the storm 
had passed away, the rain had ceased, and only a swell remained 
to remind us of the agitation there had been. 

In due time we entered the passage to the lagoon; and now, 
in the smooth water, the Italian ladies began to appear one by 
one from. their cabins; and, as we approached their beloved 
Venice, chatted and laughed and quickly forgot all their miseries. 

‘Here we are in the Grand Canal at last!’ Icried. ‘There 
is the dome of the Salute, and we can have a gondola to take us 
to the hotel at once.’ 

‘It is a great thing to have a friend at hand to guide us,’ said 
the General ; ‘I think you recommend Danieli’s Hotel, Mr. Tylden ?’ 

‘I was very comfortable there before ; you may be some days 
here, and it is worth while, therefore, to go to the best quarters.’ 

Miss Tremayne said nothing; her glance of acquiescence 
thanked me sufficiently. 

That afternoon we explored the wonderful old city in our 
gondola; we skirted the Riva degli Schiavoni, with its busy 
crowds; we passed along the Grand Canal, beneath the Rialto, 


Even there where merchants most do congregate ; 


we admired the endless palaces on either hand of us, the Foscari, 
the Mocenigo, the Balbi, the Pesaro; we looked up at the high 
carved windows and pictured to ourselves the fair forms, the 
splendid costumes, that had graced them in the old Carnival days. 
Then we turned into some narrow passage where the lofty houses 
seemed to shut out the sunlight ; we saw the lattice whence per- 
chance Jessica gazed on her Lorenzo; we shuddered as we swept 
beneath the lofty Bridge of Sighs, as we gazed at the torture- 
chamber and the dungeons, but a step removed from the Palace 
and the Cathedral. 

My knowledge of the city enabled me, during the next three 
days, to make Miss Tremayne pretty well acquainted with it. 
Her father would somewhat impatiently sit in the boat while we 
explored the courts, the palaces, the churches; while we recalled 
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the long-past glories of the Doges; while we lingered over the 
quaint figures, the grotesque groupings of Carpaccio, the holy 
scenes of Bellini, of Bassano, and of Paolo Veronese, the warm 
tints of Giorgione, the golden glow of Tintoretto, the splendid 
colouring, the life-like forms of Titian. 

‘I think,’ she said, one afternoon, ‘though one’s expectations 
of Venice were high, the reality even surpasses them. It does 
so with me at any rate.’ 

‘ Yes,’ I answered, ‘it is a wonderful city, whether for the 
lover of art, or of history, or of antiquity; for the painter, the 
poet, or the simple traveller. It is different from any other town 
in Europe, for where else can you find the place of noisy carriages 
taken by these silent gondolas, which glide hither and thither like 
shadows ?’ 

‘I suppose one would tire of it in time,’ she said, ‘but it 
seems to me I never should!’ 

I looked at her as she sat there in the window, and I thought 
I had not seen so charming an expression before, even on her 
beautiful face. We had been reading of the Italian masters—that 
is, I had been reading while she worked. It was all new to her, 
and how she drank it all in! I could have read for hours to such 
a listener. 

‘You need not think yet of tiring of it, Miss Tremayne, for 
there is still much to see, much to explore.’ 

‘I fear dear papa is not happy. What it is I know not, but 
he complains, and is becoming dissatisfied even with this delight- 
ful hotel.’ 

‘Have his letters brought him uncomfortable news, I wonder ?’ 

This I said at haphazard. Miss Tremayne coloured deeply. 
There was a pause, a painful pause. Had I all unknowingly 
touched some chord which jarred ? 

‘I beg your pardon,’ I said, rising, ‘I had no idea—no in- 
tention ; 

She bent over her work; by a strong effort she brought her- 
self to speak, but her voice faltered, her words came slowly. 

‘I know you meant it kindly; it is absurd in me to be so— 

] 
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Before she finished the sentence General Tremayne entered. 

‘ Well,’ he cried, as the girl sprang to him, ‘I have had a good 
nap, and feel the better for it. What have you been doing here 
all the afternoon ?’ 

‘Mr. Tylden has been kindly reading to me,’ she said simply ; 
‘the time has passed so quickly.’ 
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‘Has it?’ growled he. ‘Mr. Tylden seems to have ample 
leisure on his hands. I thought, sir, you expected to be summoned 
soon to Paris on business, yet you linger on here as if there were 
no business to be done.’ 

I was startled by this sudden outburst. 

‘General Tremayne,’ I said, ‘I know what is required of me 
and shall do it; you may trust me for that. My instructions 
may come any day, but I must wait for them. If my presence 
here is unwelcome I can withdraw ; indeed, I believe I had better 
do so at once.’ 

I glanced at Miss Tremayne as I spoke ; it was impossible not 
to notice the look of sorrow, almost of pain, on her fair young face. 
Her eyes were averted, her hands clasped together ; she drew back 
from her father. 

‘Oh, you may please yourself, of course.’ Then, as his eyes 
fell on his daughter, he went on: ‘I only thought the orders you 
spoke of should be attended to; in the army we do things dif- 
ferently. Pray do not take offence at my bluntness.’ 

He held out his hand; we were friends again ; but I felt there 
was something more in his mind, some unexpressed feeling, some 
concealed intention, which at present I could not even guess at. 

The next morning I went to bathe at the Lido. I was absent 


between two and three hours. Great was my surprise to find on 
my return this note upon my table: 


‘I have received letters which necessitate my immediate de- 
parture. We start at once. This will find you on your return. 
‘ AUGUSTUS TREMAYNE.’ 


That was all. Not a symptom of regret at their hasty move; 
not a syllable of farewell; not an indication of where I might find 
them in England; above everything, not a line, not a message, 
from Miss Tremayne. 

On inquiry in the hotel I found the General had appeared very 
angry before leaving, and it was noticed his daughter looked anxious 
and depressed. Beyond this nothing was known. 

My instructions arrived that afternoon, and I lost no time in 
starting for Paris. My thoughts were far away during that journey 
—far away with one whose sudden absence had brought to me, at 
a single bound, the knowledge that my heart was no longer my 
own ; that I had lost it, once and for ever, to Ella Tremayne. The 
blank I felt now, the longing to see her again, the fear that she 
had gone hopelessly beyond my reach, came upon me with a force 
greater almost than I could bear; but then followed the pleasure 
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of recalling the happy days we had had together, the experiences 
we had gone through, the thoughts we had exchanged. Anon I 
began to wonder what her feelings at that moment might be, 
whether she in the least missed my presence, whether she, per- 
chance, dwelt on the memory of the past week, whether she 
secretly indulged the hope of meeting me again. 

As I once more went over in my mind our talks and our dis- 
cussions, as I remembered her looks, her tones, her gestures, as I 
pictured her frail figure as she stood on the deck of the vessel at 
Alexandria, or, again, as she reclined in the gondola at Venice, I 
asked myself if it were possible that this girl had passed from me 
like a shadow, that my happiness with her was but as a dream, 
that she was indeed lost to me for ever! 

‘No,’ I thought, ‘I will never consent so to relinquish her; I 
will follow her if I have to give up all else in the world; I will 
accept only from her own lips the refusal, if refusal it is to be, of 
my love, of my devotion, of my life.’ 

In Paris there was much to be done; my work kept me there 
many weeks. It was well for me I had this distraction, for as 
time passed I longed more and more to seek out Ella Tremayne, 
to declare to her my passion, to learn from her my fate. 

It was late one evening when I arrived in London: nothing 
could be done that night ; but next morning I went, before eleven, 
to ‘ The Senior,’ which I knew was General Tremayne’s club, and 
there found he was in town. The porter added, ‘ He seldom, pro- 
bably on account: of his blindness, comes to the club,’ and the man 
professed entire ignorance of his address. Baffled, wondering 
what my next move must be, I was wandering up Waterloo Place 
with uncertain steps, when, suddenly, from a shop some distance 
ahead, emerged the General’s commanding figure, and at his side 
a man-servant, who quickly called a cab, in which-they drove off. 

But I was not going thus to lose the clue. Instantly hailing 
a hansom, I told the driver to keep the cab in view, though at a 
discreet distance. Along Piccadilly, through a series of streets 
and squares and terraces, we passed: it seemed as if that journey 
would never end. We got into a long road which took us far 
West, and then at last the cab in front turned into quiet Picton 
Place and stopped at Number 10, just opposite the second lamp- 
post. As we reached the corner I discharged my man; he smiled 
as he saw his fare, and looked as if he half guessed the reason of 
my liberality. 

I allowed a few m).7:tes to elapse before I rang the bell. 

The instant I did so the door opened and a young man con- 
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fronted me. He was of middle size, handsome, and wore a black 
moustache. His eyes seemed to look me through, they were so 
piercing. Had I not seen that face before? Were those brown 
eyes quite unfamiliar to me? 

At any rate he knew me not. It was evident he was surprised 
at seeing me on the step. 

‘ Does General Tremayne live here ?’ I inquired. 

‘Yes, this is General Tremayne’s,’ he said, eyeing me sus- 
piciously. ‘Have you business with him, may I ask ?’ 

I did not like his look, his tone, his manner. 

‘I have come to see him,’ I said. ‘Perhaps the servant will 
inform him I am here.’ 

The man appeared as I spoke ; he said his master was engaged 
at the moment; would I send in my name? I gave him my card 
and waited, the door having been closed as the dark young man 
took his departure. 

‘Miss Tremayne will be glad to see you, sir, in the drawing- 
room,’ said the servant, returning. ‘ Will you walk up?’ 

The next instant I was shaking hands with Ella Tremayne, who 
appeared to be alone. A glance convinced me that all was not 
well with her; nay, it was evident she was ill at ease, though she 
welcomed me with her accustomed smile, with all her usual charm 
and grace of manner. 

‘So you have returned at last, Mr. Tylden. Have you been 
long in England ?’ 

‘No, Miss Tremayne, I arrived only last night.’ 

‘Really!’ she said, colouring deeply. ‘You have soon found 
us out.’ 

In my turn I felt some confusion. 

‘I was anxious to know that you and your father were well,’ I 
said. ‘ You left Venice so hurriedly, and I have had no tidings of 
you since that morning.’ 

My voice betrayed me ; of that I was only too conscious ; yet I 
could not control it. 

‘Papa had an urgent message calling him home; there was no 
help for it,’ she murmured, in alow tone. ‘That is now, how many 
weeks ago ?’ 

‘It seems an age, indeed. There was a press of work for me 
in Paris, and it was only finished yesterday.’ 

‘Much has happened in these weeks, Mr. Tylden; much, that 
is,in relation tome. You will, perhaps, be surprised to hear Iam 
engaged to be married ?’ 

She appeared to force these words out unwillingly, as if they 
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were a lesson she had learned ; so it seemed tome. Her gaze was 
turned from me, yet I could see that a deadly pallor had succeeded 
the flush that but now overspread her cheek. 

I know not what would have happened, what words might not 
have passed, what a scene might not have ensued, but that General 
Tremayne at this moment entered the room. He did not see me 
at first, but said impatiently to his daughter, ‘ Has Stuart gone ? 
He always seems in such a hurry!’ 

I could not help starting. The thing was plain to me now. 
The man I had met at the door was Stuart; I had not mistaken 
the face, though I had seen it but once before, many months ago; 
and Stuart was to marry Ella Tremayne! 

‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘ he is gone ; but here is Mr. Tylden, papa.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ he said, turning to me and holding 
out his hand; ‘my sight is failing me so terribly I shall soon not 
recognise my best friend. I hope you are well. We are glad to 
see you again.’ 

His tone of cordiality surprised me. I think his daughter, too, 
wondered at it ; at any rate her bearing became less constrained, 
less unnatural. 

‘I am well, thank you,’ I murmured; ‘ but I am sorry your 
infirmity increases so rapidly.’ 

‘Would you believe it,’ he said,.‘ when Captain Stuart came 
to see us after his return from India, I hardly knew him, though 
the Seventh were with me at Umballa when I commanded there.’ 

‘I have not the pleasure of knowing Captain Stuart, but I 
presume I met him just now as I was entering the house.’ 

I glanced at Ella Tremayne as I spoke. A look of pain came 
into her face. 

‘A handsome, dark young fellow; yes, that was he, no doubt. 
I tell Ella she is a very lucky girl, for he will succeed to a fine 
property. Ofcourse you know they are just engaged ?’ 

‘ Miss Tremayne has but now told me of her engagement. I 
have not had time to congratulate her; it seems so sudden, so 
_ unexpected.’ 

I could not bring myself to say what I felt was incumbent on 
me; yet I made astrong effort, and turned from the father to the 
daughter, intending to speak to her. Whatever sentence of con- 
gratulation, whatever words of compliment, I might have wished 
to utter, died on my lips; for I saw that Ella Tremayne was 
overcome by a sudden, an overpowering emotion, that her self- 
control had left her, that she was about to faint. I sprang to her 
side, I supported her with one arm, while with the other I reached 
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the bell. We gave her restoratives, and she was soon able to retire 
to her room; but I gathered from her maid that this was by no 
means the first time she had fainted, and the woman looked at me 
very significantly when she announced this. The General, on the 
other hand, seemed to make light of it. 

‘She will soon be all right again,’ he said ; ‘and after they are 
married next week they will go abroad, and all this nonsense will 
be at an end.’ 

‘But Miss Tremayne seemed very unwell, General: are you 
not anxious about her ?’ 

‘Foolish girl! Stuart is an excellent fellow, a great favourite 
in his regiment, likely to distinguish himself. She will soon 
learn to love him, whatever she thinks about it now; and in time 
he will have the estates, and she will be a great lady.’ 

These words seemed to throw some light on what had just 
occurred ; I could not help feeling deeply, painfully interested in 
them. 

‘Excuse me,’ I said; ‘has Miss Tremayne known Captain 
Stuart long ?’ 

‘Only since he came home; but I knew the Seventh well, of 
course. I have always told Ella she must marry a soldier, and a 
right good one she is going to marry.’ 

There was something in all this which, setting aside my own 
personal interest in the matter, appeared forced, unnatural, almost 
cruel. Was this unhappy girl about to be coerced against her 
will into a union with a man she did not love, because he was 
rich, and satisfied her father’s fancy of being a soldier? Was it 
to be permitted that such a wrong as this should be done? Was 
I quietly to stand by and see her I loved—ah! how dearly, how 
devotedly !—given to another without a murmur, without a pro- 
test ? No; I could at any rate ascertain from her own lips that 
she did not love me, that she was acting under no pressure, that she 
was giving herself to this man willingly, ungrudgingly, with her 
whole consent. 

‘General Tremayne, I said, ‘may I call again to-morrow to 
inquire for your daughter? I fear she is less strong than you 
think ; you could hardly have seen how white she became.’ 

‘Call when you please,’ he replied, somewhat testily; ‘but I 
think you exaggerate about Ella, and I beg you will not remind 
her of what happened just now.’ 

‘No; you may depend upon my not doing that. Good 
morning.’ 

And so we parted. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AT THE COLONNADE. 


At the office I met Robert West, who engaged me to dine with 
him that night at the club. We were having our coffee before 
going to the theatre, when I mentioned Charles Stuart. 

‘Do you remember his driving past us last year, West, before 
he went out to India?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he rejoined, ‘I hear he is getting on well out there.’ 

‘But you know he is in England now; in fact, in London. I 
saw him this morning.’ 

‘ You surprise me,’ he said, looking at me incredulously ; ‘ he 
must have arrived suddenly indeed, for I met his brother only the 
other day, who said he had been very lucky in getting leave to go 
to Simla.’ 

‘He changed his mind, got long leave, I suppose, and came 
home. West, I would give all I possess to have kept him in 
India !’ 

‘One would think he had crossed you in love,’ laughed he, 
‘to judge by your solemn tone and manner. But, seriously, I am 
puzzled at what you say ; I do not understand it.’ 

‘Stuart has been here some weeks—how many I know not. 
It cannot be that his family have not seen him.’ 

West shrugged his shoulders, saying : 

.*I shall meet some of them to-morrow, I expect, and will ask 
about him. You are under some hallucination, Tylden. The 
glare of Egypt has been too much for your sight ; or perhaps the 
love of some fair Venetian has caused you to take leave of your 
senses.’ 

‘ Let us go,’ I said, with some irritation, for a strange feeling 
had come over me, a feeling that there was more in this than 
appeared on the surface, that there were circumstances connected 
with Stuart’s presence in London which required explanation 
—circumstances which seemed at the moment obscure, puzzling, 
mysterious. 

‘You did not seem to care much for Mrs. Langtry,’ remarked 
West, as we walked from the theatre. ‘Were your thoughts 
wandering back to the Pyramids, or recalling to you the charms 
of the Italian ladies ?’ 

‘Really, West, I must beg you to desist. I am not in the 


humour for your jokes; you have little idea of the anxiety I 
feel.’ 
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‘I am very sorry,’ replied he, looking grave ; ‘I meant nothing, 
Tylden, by what I said. Come, now, I sometimes go to a club 
close by, where high play goes on. I’m a member, and it’s 
amusing to watch the men, though I never gamble myself. Shall 
we look in ?’ 

‘Yes; anything you like,’ I said, feeling a distraction of this 
kind might do me good. 

The Colonnade Club was a very fine one; the rooms were lofty 
and were sumptuously furnished, the servants moved about noise- 
lessly, and were obsequiously attentive, the whole establishment 
bore above everything the stamp of the strictest, the severest 
respectability. 

We ascended to the first floor and entered an apartment 
beautifully decorated. It was crowded with men, several of whom 
West knew ; men of name and position, some of whom were play- 
ing, some looking on. The table was a long one, and it amused 
me to watch the countenances of the players. For the most part 
they took their good or ill luck with the utmost coolness—indeed, 
as a simple matter of business; but here and there a boyish face 
could be seen, on which were reflected, almost as in a mirror, the 
varying fortune, the constant vicissitudes of the game. 

As I surveyed the party there was one man whose face, for 
some reason, attracted me. Not that I had seen it before; no, 
I decided as I gazed at it that it was strange and new to me. 
Yet there was something in the eyes, in their colour and ex- 
pression, that stirred some memory within me, that recalled to 
me some other eyes, that led my thoughts away to some other 
face. This man was young, decidedly handsome, and wore a 
jet-black beard of a fashionable cut. He sat some distance down 
the table, but I could, unnoticed by him, see that he was deeply 
absorbed in the game, that his attention was wholly given up to 
it; sq much so that he seemed unaware of the sudden and 
noiseless appearance behind him of a tall, military-looking person, 
who took his place there as a spectator in the throng. 

The handsome gambler appeared to have an extraordinary run 
of luck. Whatever might be the suit, he almost invariably turned 
up the winning card and swept the board. This occurred so 
frequently that I drew West’s attention to it. 

‘Do you know who that is on the other side,’ I said, ‘ that 
seems to carry all before him—that dark man sitting there ?’ 

‘No, I have no idea. I have seen him here often of late. He 
always sits in that chair, and always appears to me to win.’ 

‘He evidently has a bad cold,’ I remarked, ‘for I see he 
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frequently uses his handkerchief. Perhaps it is partly due to 
nervousness, but often, just at the critical moment of the game, 
he has recourse to it. Now, watch him!’ 

As I spoke the handkerchief was being drawn out, the man’s 
hand was raising it above the table towards his face, when, from 
behind, his wrist was suddenly and roughly grasped, his arm was 
forced upwards by an irresistible power, the handkerchief became 
disengaged and dropped upon the table, and there fell with it 
the card which would have enabled its holder to claim the stakes 
from the whole ring of players. 

Instantly there wasa scene of the wildest confusion. The arm 
was still held aloft, in spite of the efforts of its owner to release it. 
He had risen from his chair, and stood writhing and struggling with 
the unknown enemy, from whose iron grasp it seemed impossible 
for him to escape. Meantime the card had been pounced upon 
by his nearest neighbour, who exposed it to the gaze of the whole 
room amid loud cries of ‘ Ruffian!’ ¢ Villain !’* Swindler !’ 

At length the arm was let go by the soldier-like figure behind 
who had held it so long. The struggle wasat anend. It seemed 
as if the miserable scoundrel who was the hero of this episode would 
be permitted to slink away, disgraced indeed, but unpunished, 
unnamed, unrecognised. On every hand I heard men asking, 
‘ Who is he?’ ‘ How did he come here?’ ‘ Who introduced him ?’ 
‘Is he a member of the club ?’ 

Whether or not these questions reached the ears of those near 
him I am ignorant, but without any warning a scuffle again arose ; 
the unfortunate wretch, who indeed really deserved no pity, was 
pushed and jostled and hustled about, his person assailed, his 
clothes torn, his hair pulled, till he managed at last to gain the 
door. Then in an instant he fled away like a whipped hound. 

In that instant I saw that his beard had been torn off, though 
the moustache remained, and in the face as it was now revealed 
to me I recognised the handsome features, the piercing brown 
eyes of the man I had met that morning in Picton Place, of the 
man who was about to marry Ella Tremayne, of the man named 
Captain Stuart. 

‘West, you saw his face there as he passed out; you knew 
him ?’ 

‘Not I,’ he said; ‘I never saw him before.’ 

‘You appear determined to contradict me to-night, but it 
won’t do. I was-puzzled for some time, but after his beard was 
off there was no mistaking the features, the eyes, the glance of 
your friend Charles Stuart,’ 
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He smiled incredulously as he replied : 

‘I see what you mean, but you are entirely wrong, Tylden. 
This is an older man than Charles Stuart, who is but a youngster, 
you know. I have told you already he is not in England ; surely 
that ought to satisfy you. Besides, Stuart is an honourable 
fellow, not a blackleg like this one.’ 

‘I have only seen him on that one occasion months ago,’ I 
said ; ‘ but this morning, when we met, his eyes recalled him to me 
in a moment. And then this man is named Stuart—Captain 
Stuart—and he is known to General Tremayne, was under his 
command in India, and now—now is about to marry his daughter.’ 

‘Oh, that’s it!’ cried West ; ‘there’s something wrong about 
this. Perhaps the young lady thinks she is making a good match. 
Perhaps . 

‘ West,’ I said, ‘ will you help me to fathom this mystery? It 
is of the deepest interest, of the direst importance, to me to un- 
ravel it. Will you assist me as a friend?’ 

‘Of course I will, Tylden. You have only to command me.’ 

‘Then I ask you to see some of his family to-morrow, and 
ascertain where Charles Stuart is, and afterwards to come with me 
to General Tremayne’s in Picton Place.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ he said ; ‘ you may depend upon me.’ 

We found the Genera! im his library next morning ; I intro- 
duced West to him as an old friend. 

‘Mr. West knew Mr. Charles Stuart before he went to India, 
and is intimate with his family.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said the General. ‘Stuart tells me most of his 
relations are dead, but his father, of course, is in Devonshire.’ 

It was now West’s turn to speak. 

‘General Tremayne,’ he said, ‘there must be some mistake. 
I have within the last hour seen the elder Mr. Stuart.’ 

‘Then he has come to town on sudden business, no doubt. I 
shall be glad to make his acquaintance ; I understood he was too 
ill to be moved.’ 

‘I inquired, continued West, ‘after his son Charles, of the 
Seventh. He is now in India, his father tells me.’ 

The General drew himself up as he said hastily, ‘Do you in- 
tend to insult me, sir? Are you aware that Captain Stuart has 
been in England some weeks, though he may not have visited 
Devonshire yet, and that he is about to marry my daughter ?’ 

‘I repeat,’ said West, with firmness, ‘ that there is some 
strange error, some extraordinary mistake ; nay, I believe, General 
Tremayne, you are being imposed upon, deluded, deceived by ; 
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‘Captain Stuart !’ announced the servant, throwing the door 
open. 

‘Good morning, General. I am a little behind time; but I 
had some troublesome business which kept me late last night.’ 

He said thus much before he perceived West and me. 

‘Let me introduce Mr. Tylden, who travelled from Egypt with 
Ella and me, and Mr. ‘ 

‘Mr. West,’ I put in, ‘an old friend of Mr. Charles Stuart, of 
the Seventh.’ 

Captain Stuart looked hard at me with his beautiful eyes ; then 
be turned them full on West. He was evidently puzzled, con- 
fused, perplexed—for an instant only, as it seemed. 

‘Mr. West has the advantage of me,’ he began, ‘for I cannot 
remember to have met him on any previous occasion.’ 

‘Yet the very last time I saw you, as I was about to inform 
General Tremayne, was only a few hours ago at the Colonnade 
Club. You have not resumed your beard, I notice, though other- 
wise your appearance ‘ 

There was no need for more. This counterfeit presentment 
of Charles Stuart reeled, and would have fallen, but for the mantel- 
piece close to which he was standing, and which he clutched 
convulsively with one hand, while with the other he stroked his 
moustache in the desperate endeavour to appear calm and collected. 
But circumstances were too much for him: the next instant it 
was evident he realised this, that he felt he was found out, that 
he perceived all was over with him. He darted a look of malig- | 
nity, of hatred, of despair, at West. He shook hands hastily with 
General Tremayne, muttering something about soon seeing him 
again; then he escaped from the room before we could prevent 
or intercept him. The General was thunderstruck: West smiled. 

‘Captain Stuart knows one part of a soldier’s duty,’ he said; 
‘how to retire in presence of the enemy. He recognises my 
power over him, and he bows to it.’ 

‘But I do not understand, sir,’ cried the General. ‘What 
power have you, who are you, that you should interfere with Cap- 
tain Stuart in my house ?’ 

‘I was saying, General Tremayne, when we were interrupted,’ 
continued West, bowing slightly, ‘that Mr. Stuart had told me 
his son is in India. -Circumstances induced me to inquire if he 
knew anyone of his name at all like Charles Stuart. He at once 
said they have a distant cousin for whom Charles has frequently 
been mistaken. ‘ A poor compliment,” he added, “ for the fellow, 
though handsome, is asad scoundrel. He has been with his regi- | 
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ment not far from my boy, but they have not met, I am glad to 
say, and he has had quietly to resign.” After the scene of last 
night, Tylden, I had no difficulty in concluding that General 
Tremayne was being deceived, that Captain Stuart was passing 
himself off for his cousin—that you even were under a delusion 
respecting this man.’ 

‘West,’ I cried, ‘I owe you more, far more, than I can repay 
you. You will know soon what I mean; you may perhaps guess 
it even now!’ 

‘Mr. West,’ said the General, ‘what you say convinces me 
against my will. I confess when first Captain Stuart called on us 
I had some difficulty in recollecting him, but I set that down to 
my increasing blindness, and he soon reassured me by his pleasant 
talk of people and places I knew so well. Poor Ella! it is indeed 
sad for her!’ 

There was a pause. The General seemed greatly overcome. 
West and I took our departure, thinking he would recover best if 
left quiet and alone. 

During the week I received from him a line asking me to 
dinner. He met me in the hall. 

‘I have had an explanation,’ he said, ‘with Ella. You can 
partly divine what passed between us. Will you come up now?’ 

Ella Tremayne rose as we entered the drawing-room. Her 
slender figure seemed to me more graceful than ever, the delicate 
tinge on her cheek more delicate, the smile on her sweet mouth 
more refined. Yet there was a sadness in her manner, a gravity 
in her bearing, which appeared almost unnatural in one so young, 
so beautiful. 

How that dinner passed I can remember as though it had been 
but yesterday. Our talk was principally of our voyage from 
Alexandria, of Venice, of our happy time there, of the wonders, 
the quaintness, the beauty of the City by the Sea. Afterwards 
. she sang to me while her father slept. Her voice was not powerful, 
but its notes were sweet—sweeter, I thought, than those of any 
nightingale. 

As she sat there pouring them forth I determined to ask her 
the question on which my happiness depended—the question I 
should have put to her long ago had not her father hurried her 
away so unexpectedly that morning from Venice—the question 
that was to decide her future not less than my own. 

‘Thank you, Miss Tremayne,’ I said, ‘that is indeed a charm- 
ing song. I had no idea you were such a mistress of Italian! you 
pronounce it admirably—far more so than I gave you credit for.’ 
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‘I have worked at it since our return home; it has been a 
great pleasure to do so ; indeed, without it I should have been : 

Her voice failed ; she began to turn her music over quickly, 
mechanically. 

‘Miss Tremayne! Ella!’ I murmured, it is impossible for 
me longer to conceal the deep, the unutterable love I bear you ; 
a love that has grown in intensity every day since our first meet- 
ing; a love that will cease only with life itself. I have no fortune 
to offer you; I can but lay at your feet the affection of my heart, 
the earnest devotion of all my powers. You will not make light 
of my offer; you will not hastily reject it; you will let me love you 
as you deserve to be loved ?’ 

I took her hand: she turned to me and said simply, with the 
old tender blush on her cheek, ‘ You have half guessed, I think, 
how it is with me. Oh, Arthur! to think how nearly we were 
separated for ever!’ 

When the General awoke we told him how it was. Ella rather 
dreaded her father’s wrath; but, to her surprise, he kissed her 
affectionately, and even declared he was reconciled to her loving a 
man who was not a soldier. 


H. M. GREENHOW. 
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WHEN Sir Edwin Norland’s twin sons were born, and the event 
was chronicled in the ‘ Times’ in the usual column, the happy father 
received a large share of that ironical congratulation which such 
an event generally produces. Lady Norland became a special 
object of interest to most of the married ladies of her acquaint- 
ance, and as soon as she was able to see visitors a great many 
called. Thus the twins themselves were the subjects of a good 
deal of criticism, mostly flattering, and the opinion was almost 
unanimously expressed that each was exactly like his father. As 
a necessary corollary, it follows that each was exactly like the 
other, and this peculiarity was after a while seized on, and brought 
to Lady Norland’s notice. Babies, like Chinamen, seem almost 
indistinguishable to the ordinary observer ; the unsympathetic male 
at least can only take account of a few prominent points—colour 
of eyes, shape of nose, and so on—but in this case even the most 
experienced matrons found themselves puzzled to see any difference 
between the two children, though it was sufficiently plain that one 
cried a good deal more than the other. The twins were in fact 
what the French call bessons, marvellously alike in size, form, and 
feature. The quiet one was assumed to be the elder and was 
called Edwin, the other Edward. As they emerged from the first 
months of babyhood and their features became more distinct, the 
likeness between them increased instead of diminishing, and all 
Lady Norland’s friends earnestly impressed upon her that while 
they were still unable to speak great care must be used to keep 
them distinct. And these counsels were really necessary, for, 
about twelve months after their birth, it is possible that a mistake 
did arise. Edwin had always a blue ribbon on his arm, Edward a 
red one. But the proud mother, confident in her power of being 
able to distinguish the infants, ordered the nurse to remove the 
ribbons that she might show how easily she could settle the ques- 
tion. The nurse then appeared, bringing in the two children on 
her arm. 

‘This is Edwin,’ said Lady Norland confidently, but still with 
an interrogative inflection. 

‘ Your ladyship is wrong,’ said the nurse portentously. 

‘Are you quite sure, nurse?’ the fond mother inquired 
anxiously. 
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* Quite sure, your ladyship,’ said the nurse. 

But here the voice of the under-nurse was heard, maintaining 
most respectfully, but positively, that Lady Norland was right 
after all. Vehemently reproved by the nurse, she said she thought 
the nurse had made a mistake, but was not quite sure. The nurse 
herself then seemed less certain, and the discussion continued till 
none of the three had any definite idea as to the identity of the 
children. 

‘ We shall see who cries first,’ said the nurse reassuringly; ‘ that 
will be Master Edward.’ 

But, alas! they both commenced to scream simultaneously, and 
there seemed nothing to be done but to put the blue ribbon on 
one, and the red on the other, and hope for the best. 

_ ©You can’t always be sure you are doing right, however hard 
you try,’ said the nurse philosophically. 

Lady Norland shook her head, but for years after she was 
haunted with the thought that she had perhaps given to the wrong 
child the prospect of a baronetcy and the Norland estates. For 
these were her eldest children. 

As the boys grew up, their remarkable likeness to each other 
continued, and, though their mother never confused them again, 
strangers and even the friends of the family were continually 
making mistakes. Each of the. two had his Christian name 
abbreviated into Eddy and Ed., which made the matter worse. 
But, though the pair were so much alike in appearance and also 
in disposition, there was a great difference between their mental 
powers. Edwin, the one whom the blue ribbon had marked out 
for the baronetcy, was not a quick child. He seemed gifted with 
a large share of that stupidity which (in politics and elsewhere) 
we are beginning to regard as a most desirable quality; while 
Edward, on the contrary, was from the first remarkably quick and 
intelligent. While his brother was learning the alphabet he had 
learned to read words of four letters, and stopped for a time at 
that dizzy altitude of learning to help the lingerer with brotherly 
counsel and help. In their school-tife the difference was still 
more marked. Edward distinguished himself both in classics 
and mathematics, and accumulated, too, a mass of miscellaneous 
information which might have satisfied that omniscient being 
Macaulay’s schoolboy, while Edwin enjoyed a respectable and 
solid ignorance that would not have disgraced an Etonian. This 
difference in intellectual calibre, however, in no way influenced 
the strong affection which each had for the other. They were 
always glad to be in each other’s society, and, if anything could 
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exceed the admiration which the dull Edwin had for the clever 
Edward, it was the admiration which the clever Edward had for 
the dull Edwin. As the boys got older and began to think of 
choosing a career, there was a remarkable difference between 
them. Edward could decide upon nothing, wished to enter 
politics, then to devote himself to science, and at last asked his 
father that he might go to the university, and afterwards read for 
the law. He had determined to devote himself to literature, and 
to be called to the bar seemed a necessary preliminary. But long 
before his brother’s decision was come to, Edwin had fixed on his 
course. He might have stopped at home and done nothing 
creditably, but he wanted to go into the army. He had thought of 
that ever since the days when he had played with tin soldiers. 
He sighed as he thought that the only way to get a commission 
in these degenerate days was by competitive examination, and he 
sighed again as he thought how little chance he had of beating 
any really formidable competitors. But he had no hesitation 
about trying. 

‘They may be all dunces in my years, or nearly all,’ he said 

cheerfully ; ‘and, as I mean to be an industrious dunce, I may 
beat some of the others.’ 

He was industrious, working ten or eleven hours a day under 
the direction of a famous crammer. Then he managed to pass 
the preliminary for Sandhurst, and, proud with his success, 
worked harder and went in for the further. The result was dis- 
astrous failure, as everybody except Lady Norland had expected. 
But Edward was not discouraged; he would calculate the number 
of chances he had still before him. ‘Two more tries for Sand- 
hurst, then the West India regiments, and then the militia, &c. ; 

and, if all fail, I can enlist, and perhaps after a time get a com- 
mission that way.’ 

And he went abroad to ‘ pick up’ French and German. Edwin 
joined him in his holidays, and did more in his six weeks than his 
brother had done in six months. It was decided that he should 
reserve himself for his last chance at Sandhurst, and he was sent 
to a coach who was considered to be clever, and who took only a 
limited number of pupils. In fact he had none when Edward 
Norland joined him, and had never had any; but soon there was 
a second pupil, a youth called Sayers, son of a retired cavalry 
officer. Mr Crofts, the new ‘coach,’ worked with these two lads 
with a relentless energy only to be found in those teachers who 

are trying to establish a reputation. He knew how much he had 
to gain or lose by the result of his first experiment as an inde- 
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pendent coach, and he privately deplored to Mrs. Crofts the 
unpromising nature of his material. 

‘Sayers may get a place,’ he said, ‘not a good one I amafraid, 
still, any place is something; but poor Norland seems quite 
hopeless. I really pity him when I see how hard he works.’ 

About a fortnight before the examination Edwin confided to 
his brother that he didn’t think he had any chance. 

‘But I shall do my best and try for the West India regiments 
next year,’ he added. 

Edwin sighed to think that so much firmness of resolution should 
be lost to the country through red-tapeism, and wrote a letter to 
the ‘ Times’ pointing out that the competitive system was filling 
the army with a set of bookish men who were deficient in the 
physical characteristics necessary to those who should lead Eng- 
lish soldiers. The letter was not inserted; too many indignant 
missives from disappointed parents reach the editorial or sub- 
editorial sanctum in Printing-House Square. 

The examination began on Monday, and on Friday night Edwin, 
hard at work, received a visit from his brother. 

‘Come out for a walk, Eddy,’ he said. ‘I want to talk with you.’ 

Mr. Crofts’ remonstrances were of no avail; Edwin ceased to 
demonstrate theorems he didn’t understand, and went out to find 
the cause of his brother’s mysterious visit. When he came back 
he was quite jubilant with a sort of suppressed triumph, and this 
happy state of feeling was still perceptible the next morning when 
he took his departure. 

‘Norland,’ said his tutor, ‘ you don’t seem half so much con- 
cerned about your examination as I am. Do try to do your best. 
Look at each question carefully, and don’t waste time in trying to 
answer what you don’t know. Take your “ Bright’s History ” with 
you in the carriage and run over it as yougo up inthetrain. To- 
morrow is Sunday, you know. I don’t approve of Sunday work, 
but I think under the circumstances you might do a little work— 
after Morning Service, you know. English History for example— 
the Reformation comes in in your period—all that would be quite 
suitable for Sunday reading. I think too I might run up to town 
and help you a little in the evening.’ 

‘Oh, no, sir,’ said the boy hastily, ‘I shall want to rest in the 
evenings.’ 

Just as the train started Mr. Crofts rushed once more to the 
carriage window. 

‘Don’t forget your formule for the sum and difference of two 
sines or cosines,’ he cried out. 
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‘The boy hasn’t a chance,’ he said to his wife as the train went 
out ; ‘but I must do all I can for him.’ 

About three weeks after this there was great rejoicing in the 
house of Sir Edwin Norland. The news had come that Edwin had 
been successful. And not only so, but he was first on the list. 
Lady Norland was the loudest in her expression of triumph. She 
had always maintained, she said, that Edwin was not stupid, but 
only needed proper training. And she wrote off an enthusiastic 
letter to Mr. Crofts, from whom a telegram of congratulation had 
been received. Next morning a letter crossing Lady Norland’s was 
received from him. He wrote in the highest terms of Edwin’s 
diligence and care, ‘to which quite as much as to the careful teach- 
ing he has received here I consider his success is due. For some 
time,’ the letter went on, ‘I have been pretty sure that he would 
be successful, though I hardly dared to hope he would do as well 
as he has done.’ 

Edwin bore all his honour meekly—too meekly his mother 
thought. He evidently was fatigued by the strain he had gone 
through ; he seemed absent-minded and depressed. 

One morning he got a letter from his former companion at 
Mr. Crofts’. 

‘Sayers has awful hard lines,’ he said ; ‘he is the first of those 
who have failed. One place higher, and he would have been in it.’ 

‘It makes a great deal of difference to him too,’ said Sir Edwin 
carelessly ; ‘ for his father has not much but his pension, and what 
he is to do with the boy I don’t know.’ 

Edwin was very silent and gloomy all the morning, and after 
lunch he went out for a long walk with his brother Edward. Just 
before dinner the two lads came into the room where their father 
and mother were sitting, and Edwin astonished them both with the 
sudden announcement : 

‘ Oh, I say, I don’t think I want to go to Sandhurst.’ 

They stared at him in blank astonishment. 

‘I suppose I may as well tell you. It was Edward did the 
“exam.” for me when you thought he was at Aunt Maria’s—I 
went there instead.’ 

‘There’s no danger of anything being found out,’ broke in 
Edward. ‘Our handwriting is nearly alike, and the examiner 
who superintended spoke to me thinking I was Edwin. So dida 
lot of the fellows. Edwin’s safe enough if he didn’t wish to give up.’ 

Nobody spoke :or a little, and then Edward said : 

‘I don’t mind cheating the stupid Government, but I don’t 
like doing poor old Sayers out of his chance.’ 
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‘Edwin would never have let me go in if I hadn’t persuaded 
him,’ said the other. 

Lady Norland’s emotion was too strong for expression. She 
thinks Edwin the noblest and most unselfish of mortals, and only 
regrets that she can’t tell the full story to anybody. Sir Edwin 
Norland too was pleased that his son had made up his mind to 
stop at home. But perhaps Mr. Crofts had the best reason to be 
satisfied; for it isa great piece of luck for a coach to have the 
first man on the list, and as Sayers was admitted as well, he 
scored off him too; and he spent all the money he had, and bor- 
rowed more from his wife’s father, to advertise his triumph as 
widely as possible. And in consequence he started with thirty new 
candidates—some of them very promising—and as he means to 
work very hard with them, there is no reason why he should not 
continue to enlarge his borders till he by-and-by may come to 
rival the great establishments of Bayswater or Kensington, if a 
Tory Government does not in the meantime take advantage of the 
prevailing outcry against examinations, and reinstate in full force 


_ the system of purchase and patronage. 


ROBERT SHINDLER, 
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WM Rocturne. 


O SWEET sad face, unalterably fair, | 
What have I done to thee, } 

That thou, for ever, like a mute Despair, 
Should’st haunt and follow me? 


Lo, in the night it cometh to my room, 
A visitant of woe. 

Unsought it cometh; for, within the gloom, 
Wan features wax and grow; 

A ghostly face is with me by the bed, 
Exceeding sad and fair, 

The nameless, dim medallion of a head, 
Framed in the midnight air! 

While creeps the night away, two mournful eyes, 
Anguish-illuminate, 

Thrill through my soul like subtle maladies, 
No leech-craft may abate. 

Now in the moonlight, making faint and pale 
Night’s silver, I discern 

Those steadfast eyes: now wreathéd with a veil 
Of darkness, still they burn. 

If I should sleep, from very weariness 
Of soul-subduing pain, 

Sleep brings to me no succour nor redress, 
Her ministry is vain. 


*Mongst shape and shade of fluctuant disguise, 
In dreamland mutable, 

The piteous face pursues me, and the eyes 
Are bent upon me still: 

Nay, I have learnt in chronicles of old 
Of many a mournful bliss, 

Of loves diverse, and visions manifold— 
But never aught like this! 


O sweet sad face, unalterably fair, 
What have I done to thee ? 
O alien of the gloom, O rest-betrayer, 
Pass by, and let me be! 


A. E. MACKINTOSH. 







Khe white Feather. 


BY ARTHUR LOUIS, 


CHAPTER I. 


A BALL AT MALTA, 


THE Governor of Malta had given a ball. It had beena big affair, 
and kept up with much spirit. As may be supposed, the army 
and navy were well represented; red coats and gold epaulettes 
were on every side. Miss Bidwell had been there. She was the 
prettiest girl now along the shores of the Mediterranean, and her 
whereabouts in a room could always be discovered by means of 
the little crowd of admirers which surrounded her. This young 
lady was very skilful in managing her adorers. She prevented 
collisions and avoided complications with the most consummate 
tact and ability. It was as a game to her, a game of chess, this 
worship which was offered up by that devoted little crowd: she 
moved the pieces of which it was comprised as though they had 
been pawns, and prided herself upon the harmony she maintained 
among a collection of voleanic embers which might at any moment 
burst forth into active eruption. That this is no exaggerated 
simile will be understood when it is mentioned that the majority 
of these devoted admirers were very young men—mostly sub- 
alterns and midshipmen. Miss Bidwell was playing with fire, and 
it amused her. Not long ago a paper. reported how two indi- 
viduals had passed the afternoon upon a railroad, amusing them- 
selves by seeing which could go nearest to the trains without 
accident. Towards evening, emboldened by familiarity with 
danger, one of the two went so near that an engine caught him 
and crushed him to death. Danger is fascinating, and games 
wherein this element is absent are wont to be dull. Playing off 
the vanity of young men one against the other, for one’s own 
delectation, being certainly dangerous, is therefore far from dull, 
and to watch Miss Bidwell as she stood there, her beautiful face 
all sparkling with animation, was sufficient to convince the most 
sceptical of the fact. But immunity from danger had made her 
bold, and, like the poor man on the railroad, she ventured a little 
too near. The fire with which it had been so agreeable to toy 
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burst into a conflagration. How it came about cannot be de- 
scribed, these things happen so quickly. Even Miss Bidwell her- 
self could scarcely have told you. She may not perhaps have been 
aware of anything unusual, but that would be tantamount to say- 
ing she was unobservant, and she was not that—she was, on 
the contrary, extremely wide-awake. Doubtless she noticed that 
something had happened, that the laughter was forced, and that a 
spirit had entered into that little gathering which had not before 
been there. No one said anything, of course—well-bred people 
do not brawl in public—but there was anger about, and Miss Bid- 
well was aware that she was the cause of it. This bored her. It 
had amused her to chat with these young men so long as they 
were all good temper and smiles, the chaff bright and everyone 
happy; but the moment the fun seemed to diminish, then it was 
time to be off. Miss Bidwell had come there to enjoy herself, and 
it was not in her nature to waste time. Perhaps you will consider 
she was a terrible flirt. She was. But what you may think of 
her is immaterial. She has nothing to do with our story; yet 
that is not strictly true, for had it not been for her there would 
have been no story to write. We can, none of us, be sure that 
people we meet are nothing to us. Some chance word or deed 
may influence our whole future, though the origin of that future 
we could little guess. Thus some remark about Miss Bidwell’s 
fan, some smile from the beauty in question, some childish chaff 
about faint heart and fair lady, some light banter about the sister 
services and the probability of a faint heart being found in one 
more than the other, and the spark was kindled which was destined 
to burst into flame. The beauty sailed away in the mazy dance, 
and four young men were left to continue the conversation as 
best they might. Their talk having taken an awkward turn, 
the originator had retreated ; the four who had been rendering 
her homage remained. Words are often spoken in the heat of 
excitement which would never otherwise be uttered ; and under 
the combined influences of flirtation and champagne, very young 
men of hot and ignitable passions, like the four who now met at 
the Governor’s ball, are apt to make remarks without much re- 
flection as to their possible or probable consequences. Two of the 
four were subalterns. The other two were midshipmen. They 
had never met before. These young fellows under almost any 
circumstance but one would have naturally fallen to friendship: 
that one circumstance, a pretty girl, had rendered them enemies. 
Tom Howard and Walter Jones were subalterns newly joined. 
They were proud of their new dignity of officer, and seemed to feel 
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as though the weight of the honour of the whole British Army 
were on their shoulders, its good name in their keeping, and that 
it behoved them to be on the look-out for offence, and demonstrate 
their worthiness to the name of officer by a readiness to defend 
their service under any circumstance whatever. This self-con- 
sciousness is a thing which when too apparent is apt to amuse the 
watchful eyes of a naval officer of the same age; for he has been 
an officer for years, has knocked about among men and been him- 
self a man in a responsible position ever since the age of fourteen ; 
therefore he perhaps assumes an unintentional tone of superiority 
towards these ‘ grabbies,’ as he calls them, who, just emancipated 
from school, are now suddenly elevated to full-blown officers, a 
dignity that in their new-flushed pride they cannot altogether 
keep in the background. This tone of superiority on the part of 
a midshipman, whether unconscious or intentional, is a galling 
thing to which to submit, and a ‘grabbie,’ instead of submitting, is 
often tempted to say those words which will lead to an issue where 
that assumption of superiority can be conclusively proved. It was 
so now. It seems almost ridiculous to relate the conversation, it 
was so very childish, the repartee so weak, but thus too often 
quarrels are. 

‘ What is faint-heartedness ?’ sneered Howard, addressing him- 
self to Johnny West, as though that individual could be sure to 
tell. 

‘ How the deuce do I know ?’ he blurted out ; ‘ you’re last from 
school, where it may exist, I dare say.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘What I mean,’ said West with deliberation, ‘is this, that 
boys fresh from school should not affect ignorance upon a subject 
they should be up in; and let me add,’ he continued loftily, ‘ that 
the next time I am speaking to a lady I will thank youto be more 
civil, and not say anything which might be construed into an 
insult.’ 

‘Insult ! what do you mean ?’ replied Howard, flushing hotly ; 
‘if I have insulted you I am perfectly ready to follow it up.’ 

‘Can you fellows fight?’ broke in Jones abruptly ; ‘ school- 
boys can ; can sailor-boys ?’ 

‘We'll try,’ answered the other midshipman, who, till now, had 
held his peace ; ‘ shall we go now?’ 

‘We'll meet in an hour’s time,’ replied Howard, turning to- 
wards the speaker, and instinctively speaking in a more courteous 
tone, for there was something about this quiet lad which com- 
pelled respect. ‘I shall have to arrange for a fellow to take my 
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morning’s duty in case of accidents ; we'll be on the polo ground in 
about an hour’s time, there’s a capital moon; we will drive out as 
soon as we're ready.’ 

‘We four and no one else?’ asked West. 

‘Of course; aw revoir, and the party separated. The ball 
went on, the talk continued, and no one guessed the little tempest 
which had raged so close beside them. 

Johnny West and Charlie Lathom were great allies. They 
were midshipmen of H.M.S. ‘ Victoria,’ who was on her way out as 
flagship on the Australian station. These young officers were 
both favourites, especially Johnny, for he was a light-hearted 
debonair lad, ready for anything, high-spirited, and full of fun. 
He was a little selfish, perhaps, but who is not so? and his bright 
eyes and jolly laugh were amply sufficient to atone for any such 
trifling defect, which was seldom brought into notice. Johnny 
was the life and soul of the gunroom, and was much looked up 
to by the junior members of his mess, who universally regarded 
him with fervent admiration. The senior officers, too, were dis- 
posed to make much of West, and there was seldom a party going 
on leave for a picnic or a shoot that, if it was his day off, this 
lucky midshipman was not asked to join. Moreover, he was very 
good-looking. Though beauty is of no account, it is, nevertheless, 
of considerable value in the procuring of the good things of this 
world, and whatever may be said to the contrary, a taking-looking 
fellow stands a better chance of having things made pleasant for 
him than does his more heavily handicapped companion. Thus 
Johnny West came in for a good share of the pleasures of this 
world ; wherever he went he was welcome for his bright face and 
cheery laugh, and fair ladies would smile their sweetest when 
finding themselves an object of admiration to that handsome boy. 
Charlie Lathom was of another type. He was tall and rather 
grave—for his age he was extraordinarily quiet, and possessed of 
a dignity of manner which sat oddly upon such a juvenile form. 
He was not bad-looking, though neither was he handsome. His 
features were regular and his eyes good, but they lacked that 
‘ fascinating’ twinkle, as the ladies described the sparkle which 
shone in the orbs of Johnny their favourite. Yet they were clear 
and bright—a couple of eyes which looked as though they would 
lower their gaze to no one. But the feature of his face was the 
mouth; it betokened kindness and sympathy, and yet withal 
marked with lines of determination, which denoted a firmness of 
purpose as rare as it is enviable. 

At a glance you could see that in Charlie Lathom there was 
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promise of a man—a manly man—such a one as the English 
navy abounds with. And beneath this quiet rather shy exterior 
there evidently lay a character worthy of study; but people 
seldom stay to pursue such study, and, given two young men 
such as are here described, there is little doubt as to which 
would be selected to make much of and to flatter, the grave self- 
contained Charlie Lathom, or the jolly, laughing, handsome Johnny 
West, whose good qualities were so apparent to the eye. We all 
like things easy for us in this world, and few care to dig on the 
chance of solid gold when a glittering substance which may be 
gold lies ready for the grasp. However, the best point about 
Johnny West, at least the one which often brought him greatest 
approbation, was his blind devotion for his friend—devotion being 
an excellent quality if the object of it be worthy, for it proves 
that the person devoted has at least an appreciative mind ; and it 
says much for Johnny that he could thoroughly realise and admire 
the sterling good virtues of his messmate and friend. True, they 
had known each other long, from boys; they knew each other ‘at 
home,’ and were in the same year on board of the ‘ Britannia,’ and 
many times during that first entry into life Johnny had found it 
no slight advantage to possess a real true-hearted friend, such as 
Charlie had always proved himself to be. And Charlie was very 
fond of him, and in a way proud of him. When they were out 
together, and Johnny was as usual monopolising the general 
attention, laughing and talking as though he felt sure that people 
were glad—and they were glad—to listen to him, Charlie would 
look admiringly at him, as though it were only right and natural 
that he should be the one to shine, while he himself should take 
but a subordinate part in this social performance. 

Such were the two midshipmen who were driving along the 
moonlit road at Malta towards the polo ground, leaving the heated 
ball-room for the sake of settling their differences with the young 
soldiers who had so insulted them. Of course the whole affair 
was most laughable. No men would have so easily quarrelled, 
and had they done so, it is much to be doubted whether such a 
speedy way of settling their differences would have suggested 
itself ; but remember, these young officers were not men, they 
were boys, hot-headed and impetuous, and who can say with any 
certainty what a boy will do? 
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CuHaPtTer II. 


THE POLO GROUND AT NIGHT. 


THE naval party were the first to arrive. Not a soul was in 
sight. Telling the gharry to wait some little distance off, they 
strolled round. It was not a cheerful scene. The polo ground 
looked very cold and bleak in the moonlight, and the first excite- 
ment of the quarrel having worn off, each of the two was probably 
asking himself why he was there at all. Under altered circum- 
stances the same thing will wear a very different aspect, and thus 
that which had seemed a casus belli in the ball-room, under the 
combined influences of flirtation and champagne, dwindled to a 
very insignificant squabble now that beauty was absent, champagne 
had worn off, and the intending combatants were stalking round 
in the ghostly light, thirsting for the blood of their foes, or sup- 
posed to be thirsting, at least so far as one of the pair was con- 
cerned ; for, judging from his present demeanour, Johnny scarcely 
gave one the idea of a relentless individual, intent only upon the 
vindication of his wrongs. All the brightness seemed to have 
left his usually happy face, his habitual smile had vanished 
altogether, and that merry twinkle, suggestive of fun, was totally 
extinguished by the lugubrious aspect of the scene. Charlie 
looked much as usual, though graver than ever perhaps, and 
whatever he felt, there was no indication upon his face, as Johnny 
apparently found, after looking round at him once or twice, 
scrutinising him closely as though endeavouring. to read his 
thoughts. At length, tiring of such a long silence, and as much 
to find some companionship from the sound of his own voice as 
for any other reason, Johnny spoke : 

‘ What on earth are you thinking about ?’ he said ; ‘it’s mighty 
gloomy here ; you might be more sociable, I think.’ 

‘ Sociable !’ smiled his companion ; ‘ do you expect: me to crack 
jokes when we are meandering about this blessed graveyard instead 
of having supper at the ball ?’ 

‘No, but you might say something, you know; tell me what 
you think of all this; I have half a mind to go back.’ 

‘Go back!’ echoed his friend, ‘ what, not wait, you mean?’ 

‘Well,’ laughed Johnny nervously, ‘they don’t seem to be 
coming, and I don’t think we need wait any longer.’ 

‘Why,’ replied Charlie, looking at his watch, ‘ we are before 
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time; as it is, of course we must wait,’ and then he relapsed into 
silence. 

‘Isn’t it rather foolish to fight those fellows ?’ began Johnny 
again. 

‘ Doubtless,’ replied his companion with a little laugh, ‘ but 
you should have thought of that before you dragged us into it ; we 
must go through with it now.’ 

‘Why must we ? Can’t we “ off it ” now, and show we were only 
pretending?’ suggested Johnny, his face wearing a new and anxious 
look as he turned it towards his friend. 

‘What are you talking about ? ’ said Charlie, stopping abruptly 
in his walk ; ‘ do I understand you that you wish to shirk fighting ?’ 
he added in a cold voice. 

‘ Well, shirk is a hard word,’ was the hesitating answer, ‘ but I 
think—I ‘believe—I mean—I don’t see = we should put our- 
selves out like this.’ 

‘ Bah!’ ejaculated his friend, ‘ what is the matter with you? 
’*Pon my word, if anyone else had spoken like that I should be 
obliged to think he was afraid.’ 

‘ And if you thought a fellow was afraid, what then ?’ came in a 
jerky voice from his companion, as though it cost him an effort to 
say it, ‘ what then ?’ 

‘Why, I should despise him, that’s what then, my boy.’ 

‘Supposing you had liked him before ?’ 

‘TI couldn’t ever have liked a fellow who was capable of showing 
the white feather.’ 

‘How can you know what anyone will do or is capable of 
doing—you’ve liked me, haven’t you ?’ 

‘You know I have.’ 

‘ Well now, Charlie, suppose I tell you that I am a coward ?’ 

‘Bosh !’ 

‘Ah, I wish it were bosh, but it’s true, all my life I’ve been a 
coward. I cannot help it. I envy you, youare so brave and fear- 
less, while I—look at me:’ he cried, glancing down at himself in 
unutterable disdain ; ‘look at me, Charlie ; [am cold with fear, my 
teeth chatter and my head is going round. I cannot fight, I will 
not fight. Oh, let me go! You will not tell anyone—you are so 
clever—you can concoct a yarn to explain why I am not here. 
And oh! don’t hate me—I cannot, cannot help it, it’s my nature, I 
suppose, and I’ve fought againsé it all my life, but to no purpose,’ 
and the boy,.in reality all trembling, now covered his face with 
his hands and seemed to await the verdict of his friend. 

‘Come,’ that friend said sternly, ‘have done with this; you 
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cannot be in earnest, can you ?’ as though striving to fight against 
conviction. There was no answer; what the boy had spoken was 
true. ‘Be a man,’ went on Charlie, putting his hands upon the 
shoulders of his companion, who dared not look at him as he 
spoke. ‘Shake all this off and come with me ; those fellows ought 
to have arrived by now.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Johnny wildly, ‘I cannot come, say what you like. 
It is better to run away now than to disgrace myself by funking 
in their presence. Forgive me, Charlie; I cannot help it. What 
shall I do?’ 

‘You can do what you like, for all I care,’ replied his friend, 
withdrawing his hands and turning on his heel. ‘If you are 
anxious to run away do not let any consideration for me stop you. 
I will do the best I can, single-handed, against the pair.’ 

‘Oh! what a miserable cur I do seem,’ sobbed the boy ; ‘ don’t 
leave me like that, Charlie, don’t cut me for ever. I cannot do 
without you; your friendship is what I value most on earth; let 
me go and give me a chance to fight against this curse; perhaps 
I shall grow out of it, I sometimes think I may. I know you 
will never tell of this night, but let me go, and swear you will 
never betray me;’ and speaking thus Johnny seized his friend by 
the hand, entreating. ‘Swear, swear! it’s only one little sentence, 
so easy to say; say it to help me, to save me. Why shouldn’t 
you save me if you can? for the sake of my people, for the sake 
of our friendship, swear.’ 

‘I swear,’ answered Charlie hoarsely. 

‘Thank God,’ breathed the wretched youth, ‘then I am safe ; 
your word is sacred, I have no fear. And our friendship, Charlie— 
will you cut me?’ 

‘Enough now,’ was the answer. ‘Go, I must tell you that 
to-morrow; go,’ he repeated, wrenching himself free from the 
other’s grasp, ‘ go, and do not hinder me further now.’ 

‘One kind word,’ pleaded the boy, ‘say you are sorry for me; 
see, I cannot help it, I cannot indeed.’ 

‘ Johnny, won’t you wait?’ suddenly said Charlie in a kinder 
tone. ‘I'll see you through it, old boy. Ill help you, and if 
you go away it may ruin your whole life ; it will soon be over.’ 

‘I cannot trust myself; I should only run away when the time 
came.’ 

‘Then go. 1am sorry for you if you have no greater control 
over yourself than that;’ and once more turning on his heel 
Charlie Lathom walked swiftly towards the little pavilion at the 
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CHAPTER III. 


CHILD’s PLAY. 


CHARLIE had little time to meditate upon the sudden madness, 
as he deemed it, of his friend, for the sound of voices told him 
that the enemy had arrived. The subalterns had alighted from 
their gharry at the entrance, and walked on to the ground. They 
came forward and bowed. 

‘I hope we are not late,’ began Howard, ‘ but we had to go to 
barracks first; are you alone?’ 

‘I regret to say I am,’ replied Charlie; ‘I fear my friend must 
have met with some accident; we separated in the ball-room to 
avoid suspicion, and he promised to meet me here. It is very 
provoking, but I trust his absence, if he does not turn up, will 
not interrupt our programme. I shall be very happy to take his 
place when my own duties are done.’ 

‘Sir,’ answered Jones, saluting, ‘we have not the pleasure of 
knowing your name ’—and he paused ; Charlie said nothing—‘ but 
we could not think of allowing you to fight twice.’ 

‘Thank you,’ smiled the midshipman, ‘ but I shall prefer it.’ 

‘We have brought some swords,’ said Howard, without more 
ado, producing those weapons, ‘ knowing that you were unarmed.’ 

Taking a sword, Charlie examined it in the moonlight, and as 
he did so it began to strike him that he was doing rather a risky 
thing in fighting thus. While maintaining the silence which had 
so tried the patience of his friend, he had, in reality, been turning 
over in his mind some plan whereby this silly affair might be 
brought to an end by amicable means without loss of honour ; but 
Johnny’s ill-timed confession had brought chaos to his ideas. In 
the endeavour to allay the unworthy fears of his friend and induce 
him to see the matter through, any coherent plan which his tact 
might have evolved was knocked on the head. Even had it not 
been so, he would have hesitated to mention such a thing as com- 
promise or apology to Johnny in his then frame of mind; he was 
not capable of appreciating the nicety of words or the subtle 
distinctions which such a compromise might involve. In his 
eagerness to escape the consequences of his champagne-born folly 
he would have been only too ready to jump at such a chance, 
regardless of the price paid by their honour, and, through theirs, 
the honour of their ship. And now that he was alone, and his 
friend so suspiciously absent, it was still more impossible for 
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Charlie, however much he may have wished it, to have been the 
first to attempt a peaceful solution by means of words. In fact, 
he had been so little the offender that it would have been 
ridiculous for him to apologise for what he had not done—though, 
for the matter of that, it was now forced upon him to wonder 
what had been done, and what the row was all about. The whole 
thing, as anyone could see, was so utterly childish and ridiculous ; 
but there it was, and who should be the first to give way? Not 
himself, certainly. To-morrow morning his ship sailed; she had 
only been at Malta two days, and his opponents would be left to 
tell their own story of the occurrences of this evening. A quarrel 
may be foolish, wicked, wrong even, as indeed it often is, but 
who takes the trouble to inquire into the rights of the case during 
the narration of results? So-and-so had a row at a ball, they 
agreed to fight, when they met one of them immediately apologised 
and regretted his conduct ; honour is satisfied, and the incident is 
closed. Is it? Moral courage is not always appreciated as it 
deserves, and when this story is told at mess any little show of 
interest or sympathy which it may elicit will be found generally 
on the side of the one who accepted, not proposed, the amende 
honorable. It is immoral, perhaps, that this should be so; but 
who can change public opinion on that account? Thus, when 
So-and-so’s name is mentioned years after, it may be said, ‘ Oh, 
that fellow! wasn’t there some story about him? Didn’t he get 
mixed up in some ridiculous row, and then sneak out of it directly 
the other fellow meant business ?’ 

There is no reason for supposing that all this passed through 
Charlie Lathom’s brain when he took that sword in his hands, 
but no doubt some similar ideas and reflections were there. Fora 
boy of nineteen Lathom was old for his years, and, as has been 
said above, a midshipman accustomed to responsibility and trained 
to think and act both for himselfand others, can be readily under- 
stood to think twice before he committed himself to a decision; 
and Charlie, to use his own expression, saw that he was in a tight 
place. There wasno time for arbitration or delay ; his ship sailed 
in a few hours, the matter could therefore be referred to no wiser 
* ‘heads than their own; his decision must be taken at once, and 
the consequences, whatever they were, he must bear. Foolish as 
he knew it to be, he would have to fight. The prospect was not 
a pleasant one, for if his life depended upon his skill with a sword, 
it depended on what did not exist ; but what was, to do him justice, 
really uppermost in his mind, was the dread of mortally wounding 
his opponent, and thus ending the affair in tragedy. Then indeed 
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would he be condemned for his decision, and possibly even poor 
Johnny might come in for a share of praise. But could the fight 
be brought to a finish without any particular amount of bloodshed, 
then, nothing succeeding like success, supposing the affair got 
abroad, he would be held to have acted in an entirely satisfactory 
manner. There is little doubt but that Charlie’s antagonists were 
equally aware, matters now having gone so far, that they were 
making fools of themselves, but they could not trouble to think of 
that now; they were far younger in their natures than Charlie, 
and it was not to be expected that they should pause to weigh the 
rights and wrongs of their quarrel, of the origin of which they had 
an extremely hazy idea, although rather unpleasant visions of re- 
primands and court-martial may have momentarily disturbed their 
youthful minds. However, no onlooker would have given either 
of the parties present credit for one single qualm, when Howard, 
bowing to Charlie, said : 

‘I fear my friend must be second for us both; shall we begin ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Charlie, and they began. 

Now there is no need to describe this wonderful duel, for it is 
certain that it would look quite as ridiculous upon paper as it did 
upon the polo ground. There was nothing remarkable about it 
either, excepting perhaps the utter lack of science. What would 
their respective instructors have said? for barring the position 
there was little else according to the book. The other subaltern, 
Jones, who was looking on, was probably having the worst time of 
it, as the possible consequences of this scene now crowded upon 
his brain, while looking on at what seemed to be nothing but flash- 
ing, clashing swords, hitting and striking wildly, so wildly that he 
involuntarily moved himself to a safer distance to that which he 
had at first occupied. Suddenly there was a low, half-suppressed 
exclamation ; some one was wounded, and crying, ‘ Hold on! the 
battle’s over,’ Jones sprang between the two combatants, who now 
indeed were worked up to fighting pitch,.their nostrils distended 
and eyes gleaming as though they would have desired to prose- 
cute this strange duel to the death. As they unwillingly drew 
back so as to avoid the slaughter of their common second, who 
had so unwelcomely interposed, Howard staggered slightly. 

‘ You’re hurt, old man ?’ cried Jones in alarm. 

‘Not much, just touched my arm; but it’s bleeding a bit, I 
fancy,’ replied the wounded warrior rather faintly. 

‘Put up your swords; honour is satisfied !’ exclaimed Jones in 
a melodramatic voice, ‘and thank the Lord, both of you, that 
you're still alive,’ 
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‘But I thought I had to fight you now ?’ said Charlie suavely. 
‘ Bosh!’ was the somewhat abrupt answer; ‘ we’ve made fools 
enough of ourselves for one evening surely ;’ then, as though recol- 
lecting himself and colouring to the roots of his hair, he added 
boyishly : 

‘You don’t think it is because I am afraid, I hope ?’ 

‘Not I,’ answered Charlie, smiling; ‘shake hands, will you? 
You’re quite right, we’ve done enough for one night, and even 
what we’ve done will be difficult enough to keep dark.’ 

‘By Jove! you're right,’ was the reply; ‘but how about 
Howard—how is it, old fellow?’ 

That individual was now seated’ upon the ground, minus his 
coat, and occupied in cutting his shirt off with his sword. 

‘I am all right, but want you to tie this up.’ 

This was soon done, and after a good pull of a whisky flask 
which Jones had had the forethought to place in his pocket, he 
was able to sit up and give his views on the situation in his usual 
voice. 

‘You drew first blood,’ was his first comment, turning to 
Charlie ; ‘lucky beggar! What’s the good of my having a sword 
if I can’t use it better than that ?’ 

‘Fortune of war,’ replied Charlie oracularly. ‘ What’s the pro- 
gramme ?’ turning to Jones. 

‘Why, shake hands, I suppose, and let’s leave this unholy spot 
as soon as we can, or we shall have some of those creeping Maltese 
round here smelling out our little amusement.’ 

‘By Jove ! that will never do,’ cried Howard, rising to his feet 
and taking Charlie’s outstretched hand. ‘I don’t apologise for 
giving you the left one,’ he said, ‘as it is your fault I cannot give 
the right; but I say, though,’ he added, ‘there was one stroke of 
mine you stopped just in time to save your head. I verily thought 
it would take it off, and then what on earth should I have done ?’ 

‘Well, you could scarcely have put it on again,’ laughed 
Charlie ; ‘ but it was a very odd cut. Did you ever use a scythe ? 
But,’ he added more seriously, ‘I hope your arm will soon get 
well.’ 

‘Oh, that’s right enough; the only bother about it is, how am 
I to account for it? .I can’t well tell the doctor I cut it shaving.’ 

‘Scarcely ; you must explain how you fell upon a sharp rock.’ 

‘Yes, and he’ll say, “ Drunk, I suppose, sir?” Oh, it’s all very 
well to laugh, it doesn’t matter to you.’ 

‘It might have been so much worse, you see,’ smiled his 
friend ; ‘supposing, for instance, you'd been killed !’ 
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‘Well, then, old chap, I should have had no bother at all; it 
would have devolved upon you, and you’d have found it a bad job 
too, I fancy, for you could hardly say that I had fallen on a sharp 
rock and cut my head off.’ 

‘Well, I think we’re all pretty well out of it; let us drive up 
to barracks and see if we can raise supper. It’s dry work looking 
on ata fight when the effects of champagne have evaporated ; will 
you come?’ turning to Charlie. 

‘Thank you, no; I must be off to the ship, it’s getting late.’ 

‘I say,’ suddenly said Jones, ‘ where’s your pal, the fellow who 
began our stupid row? It’s very odd he hasn’t turned up.’ 

‘Poor chap, I hope nothing has happened to him,’ answered 
Charlie, blushing in spite of himself, and thankful that the light 
was not sufficient to betray him, though it was light enough for 
him to see his companions exchange a glance. 

* Now all that remains to be done,’ he added, when they had at 
length reached the place where their gharries waited, ‘is to resolve 
to keep this night’s work to ourselves. Good-bye ! we sailto-morrow, 
so I do not suppose there is much chance of our meeting again.’ 

‘Good-bye!’ shouted the others as their driver started off 
towards the town. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A BAD HALF-HOUR, 


WHEN Johnny was left standing in the middle of the polo 
ground alone, his feelings can perhaps be better imagined than 
described. He had gained his point, it is true, but what a point ! 
and in gaining it had he not lost his friend and in all probability 
his honour ? 

‘I have left him to bear the brunt of it alone, while I have 
funked,’ thought the unhappy youth, as he began to walk slowly 
towards the town. He heard the voices of the subalterns as they 
arrived upon the scene, and slipping past them in the darkness, 
he continued on his way. He would not take the gharry ; Charlie 
would want that, so he walked on. When he had got no farther 
than one hundred yards, he stopped. No! he could not go right 
away—come what may, he must see Charlie after it was over; he 
would be able to patch the row up somehow, and be out directly, 
he felt: sure, or rather persuaded himself he felt sure, in a vain 
attempt to extract comfort from his cwn thoughts, and, like many 
of us, thinking a thing would happen simply because he wished 
it so; and thus he wandered aimlessly up and down, waiting. It 
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seemed as though the time would never pass, and it might have 
been hours that he paced there in the moonlight. It could not be 
himself, he thought, who was really undergoing this mental 
anxiety ; and indeed, had any of his recent partners seen this 
pale agitated youth, they would scarcely have recognised in him 
the bright-faced laughing midshipman of a few hours before. In 
reality, he had not been there more than twenty minutes when 
he was disturbed by the sound of wheels. Pulling himself 
together, he began to walk quickly towards the town, so that the 
passers-by, whoever they were, might not be struck with his 
loitering there at that time of night. But it seemed they were 
not destined to be passers-by only. To his intense disgust the 
noise of wheels ceased, the carriage had pulled up, and its occu- 
pants were awaiting his coming, as though anxious to engage him 
in speech. He attempted to ignore this intention by walking 
quickly by, but to no purpose, for a voice speedily arrested him 
by calling out: 

‘ Hulloa, there ! have you seen two of our fellows come in this 
direction ?’ and looking up at the speaker, Johnny saw his 
uniform, and recognised in him one of the soldier officers who 
had been at the ball, brother officer of those whom Charlie was 
now meeting. The murder was out then, or rather the rumour of 
their duel had been noised abroad, and Johnny, who had felt that 
up till now there had been every chance in favour of his share of 
to-night’s proceedings remaining buried for ever, realised all at 
once how small had become his loophole of escape. He had been 
unhappy before—that waiting alone in the darkness, with the 
knowledge of his cowardice fresh upon him, had been as a 
- purgatory for his mind, and nothing, it then seemed, could have 
been worse. This, though, was worse—this proof that their secret 
had come to the ears of others, and he himself, the runaway, 
discovered skulking about the road out of the way of harm. No 
wonder the sweat stood upon his forehead and his heart beat as 
though it would burst ; but putting a strong restraint upon himself, 
he turned towards his questioner with the most insouciant air he 
could assume, and said : 

‘No, I haven’t seen any of your fellows lately, and made as 
though he would pass on. 

‘Oh, you’re a deep one!’ exclaimed a voice from the farther 
side of the trap ; ‘lately is a diplomatic word, and its sense varies 
according to circumstances. You're one of the warriors, I suppose, 
and as you are coming away it must be all over,’ giving a wink 
which was apparent to no one but himself, 
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‘Exactly,’ answered Johnny, jumping at this chance of escape ; 
‘of course, I don’t know what you’re driving at, but if you expect 
to see anything out here, I wish you joy of your trouble, for 
there’s little to look at except the moon,’ 

‘Then, as you're walking, I suppose our fellows have already 
gone back, and we must have missed them,’ suggested the first 
speaker. ‘Mum’s the word, it’s all right with us; but I say, my 
boy, you’re a hot ’un to go fighting duels at this time of night, 
or wanting to, for I can’t believe there’s really been anything up. 
If this story gets out, I doubt if our precious couple will ever be 
able to persuade any of us that they hadn’t partaken of too much 
viceregal champagne.’ 

Johnny could scarcely refrain from a derisive smile. Yes, 
he certainly was a ‘hot ’un,’ as the latest slang described it. He 
was so cold that his teeth would have chattered audibly had he 
once let them go, and there was a sinking at his heart which 
seemed to be bent upon dragging it all too literally into his boots ; 
but he maintained his sphinx-like air of superior knowledge, and 
answered : 

‘I dare say they'll tell you all about it, if they are not already 
in bed and asleep.’ 

‘Then they are gone, and no one is hurt,’ cried one triumph- 
antly. ‘Ah, you have let the cat out of the bag, you see. Here, 
driver, wake up, turn round and drive like fury. Can we give 
you a lift?’ 

‘No, thanks,’ said Johnny, and in another moment their gharry 
was bowling away in the distance, and he was alone once more. 

‘ Ah,’ he thought, ‘ shall I get off? I fear there’s little chance 
of things being kept dark now.’ He did not know that while 
leaning over the side of the carriage to speak to its occupants he 
had somehow managed to lose a letter which had been thrust 
carelessly in his pocket. It fell unnoticed in the darkness on the 
rug upon the floor of the conveyance. When the soldiers were 
getting out this letter fell on to the doorstep, and one of the 
two seeing it stooped to pick it up, thinking it was his property ; 
but as he glanced at it casually beneath the lamp post he per- 
ceived his mistake. 

‘ Hulloa!’ he said, ‘this letter must belong to that young fire- 
eating sailor. We must send it off to the ship before she sails; 
one of his billets-doux, I suppose,’ and without further remark 
he put it into his pocket and strode into his quarters, intent on 
finding out his bellicose messmates and hearing their account of 
their adventures, 
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CHAPTER V. 


A LETTER FROM HOME. 


As may be supposed, when Johnny again heard the sound of 
wheels he made himself more scarce, vanishing temporarily into 
the darkness beyond the road. This time it was the carriage 
containing Howard and Jones. When they had safely passed him 
by, the unhappy youth peeped cautiously at that second. carriage 
which followed at a slower pace. It must contain Charlie. Was 
he hurt'? he wondered ; would he speak to him? But supposing, 
though, he were badly wounded, what then could he do? It never 
occurred to him in his agitation that had Charlie been badly hurt 
his antagonists would scarcely have left him to drive home 
alone. 

As a matter of fact Charlie was driving slowly on purpose, for 
he had an idea that his friend would not be far off. ‘It is some 
way to the town, and Johnny won’t care to walk,’ he had thought 
rather bitterly, ‘and I suppose I must give him a lift.’ He did not 
flatter himself that any anxiety on his behalf would be sufficiently 
powerful to induce him to stay; but the mere disinclination to 
walk might. He knew that Johnny was selfish, that was no sur- 
prise ; the only surprise had been that he should suddenly fail at 
a critical moment, and behave in a manner which, to Charlie’s 
code of honour, was utterly contemptible and mean. Some people 
rise to the occasion, others sink, and Johnny certainly on this 
occasion had sunk in the estimation of his friend. Thus when 
his pale face appeared at the window of the carriage, its occupant 
was in no way astonished. The driver pulled up, and in a moment 
the vehicle was once again en route, the two young men seated 
side by side. 

‘Oh, Charlie, are you hurt ?’ was the first question stammered 
forth by his companion. 

‘No, thanks.’ 

‘Tell me, was I missed? What did you say?’ 

‘I lied,’ answered Charlie fiercely. He hated an untruth, and 
having to account for the absence of his friend by a palpable 
falsehood had angered him, though he had done it. 

‘Well?’ continued Johnny. 

‘ And they appeared satisfied,’ added the other. 

* How good of you! it was like you to do your best to save me,’ 
he continued, with a lump in his throat and offering his hand. 
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But his friend pushed him away roughly, saying, ‘ Don’t let us 
talk now; it’s over, thank goodness. I’ve not been killed, and I’ve 
murdered no one, and—but never mind.’ 

‘And what, Charlie? Out with it.’ 

‘And I have not run away, I was going to say, and as you 
compel me, I say it, though I don’t want to rub it in; I dare say 
you're uncomfortable enough already.’ 

‘Uncomfortable!’ echoed Johnny with a world of meaning. 
‘A coward dies a thousand deaths, a brave man never dies but 
once. Thus I have died a thousand deaths and imagined a 
thousand horrors. If you knew what it was to run away, you’d 
be glad you were able to stay and see it through. No one knows 
the intensity of a coward’s sufferings.’ 

‘It’s rather a pity you did not foresee some of those sufferings 
and resist the temptation to run,’ answered Charlie rather shortly. 

‘Oh, of course, you can’t understand,’ said his companion in a 
tone of despair. ‘ No brave fellow could, but don’t be too hard on 
me for all that ; I will try to overcome my curse if only this night’s 
work can pass off without discovery; and you have sworn never to 
tell, Charlie,’ he added anxiously as they approached the steps. 

‘ You know I havesworn; isn’t once enough? Now let us drop 
the subject; we shall have to lie again, I suppose, to account for 
our absence from the ball,’ he continued angrily; ‘ bah! it is hard 
for a fellow to run straight.’ 

In a few moments they were both duly reporting themselves 
to the officer of the watch, and entering their names and the time 
of their return in the leave book in the chart-house. 

‘You're late,’ was all the Lieutenant vouchsafed to them ; ‘ but 
I suppose you have had a good ball?’ 

‘Very sir, thank you,’ said Johnny with his bright smile, and 
then they went below. 

It seemed strange to be back safely in the steerage once more 
after the agitating hours that they had so recently spent ; and the 
heavy breathing of the various occupants of the hammocks around 
them, telling of oblivion of the world without, was in itself a con- 
trast to their late adventures. Without a word our two midship- 
men each sought his own hammock, and proceeded tomake speedy 
preparations for getting into it. As Charlie knelt at his chest to 
pray before turning in, we may be sure he did not neglect to give 
thanks for safe deliverance from danger, the consequences of his 
own and his friend’s folly. When he had risen from his knees he 
walked over to where Johnny was wretchedly undressing and bat- 
tling with an inclination to sob, lest such a weakness might be 
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observed by the sentry or attract the attention of some wakeful eye 
. in one of the surrounding hammocks. 

‘I want that letter I gave you,’ said Charlie in a whisper. 

‘ What letter ?’ 

‘That letter I had from home, and that I let you read because 
there was a message to you in it.’ 

‘ Oh, all right,’ replied Johnny, ‘it’s in my coat, wait a bit,’ 
and he proceeded to make search for the letter in question, but he 
could not find it. 

‘Surely you can’t have lost it,’ said Charlie anxiously. ‘I only 
just read it once.’ 

‘IT am awfully sorry. I can’t think what can have become of it ; 
perhaps it will turn up in the morning,’ answered Johnny with 
contrition. ‘Iam so sorry,’ and he looked as though this little 
misfortune on the top of his great big one was the last straw 
which was just one more than he could bear. 

‘It can’t be helped,’ said Charlie kindly. ‘I dare say you have 
overlooked it ; let’s hope, as you say, it will turn up in the morning.’ 

The letter was from Charlie’s sister. It had gone overland 
and met the ship at Malta. It was full of regrets for his depar- 
ture, told him how he was missed, and how that morning at the 
meet everyone had asked after him. ‘Tell Johnny West,’ it 
, said, ‘that his father was out on the grey, and of course went as 
straight as usual.’ This was the message to Johnny—evidently 
. his father had his heart in the right place; did he know of the 
weak spot in his boy’s character? Charlie was put out at losing 
this letter. Boys, and men too, away from home, cherish these 
letters, but he did not think very much of the loss, for he fully 
expected that it would turn up in the morning. And in this he 
was not disappointed. The letter did turn up in the morning. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A WHITE FEATHER. 


BreEAkFAst had not long been cleared away in the gunroom of 
H.M.S. ‘ Victoria,’ and its inhabitants were endeavouring to pass the 
time in various ways. Some were drawing or finishing work for 
the naval instructor, others were writing hasty letters home, in 
order to post them at Malta before departure ; some were reading 
and others were bear-fighting, throwing books at each other, run- 
ning over the table, and in short doing quite sufficient to hinder 
those more studious of their companions whose occupations were 
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being pursued under such great difficulties. But these seemed 
patience personified. Sometimes, indeed, a particularly aggressive 
action would call forth a ‘ Shut up, can’t you ! how is one to write ?’ 
or a novel or a ruler thrown with careful precision at the head of 
one of the most noisy would occasionally remind him that he 
could not do exactly as he chose with absolute impunity. Mean- 
time three or four different conversations or discussions were being 
carried on, or rather shouted on, at the same moment, and to any 
one unacquainted with this holy of holies it would have seemed 
a pandemonium indeed. But outsiders never dosee this sanctum 
except it be swept and garnished. In most ships a wardroom 
officer would as soon think of entering the gunroom uninvited as 
he would of waltzing into the presence of his admiral; and it 
need scarcely be said that a real outsider, what a midshipman 
would designate as a ‘ shore-going lurker,’ would never be intro- 
duced without some timely warning. Here on this morning the 
midshipman was at home. And a truly wonderful home it was. 
The roof of this narrow room was covered with racks in which were 
stowed hats, boots, guncases, walking-sticks and umbrellas. Down 
below on the lockers, on the shelves, anywhere, everywhere, there 
lay, thickly strewed, a variety of miscellaneous gear, such as books, 
glasses, jam-pots, bottles of gum, drawing-boards and many other 
articles besides, while youths of all ages from fifteen to twenty-one 
sat on, or sprawled over, the forms. It is unnecessary to retail 
the conversations, or place on record the flow of chaff which never 
ceased. The remarks of a gunroom are pungent and to the point, 
they are accurately descriptive and leave no room for the ima- 
gination, nevertheless they would not look wellin print. Our two 
friends of the preceding night were there. Lathom was writing a 
letter, while West was yawning over a novel. Suddenly the mid- 
shipman just relieved from watch burst in, and with a yell of 
‘Outside there, breakfast !’ seated himself with a bang next to 
Charlie, much to the detriment of that person’s calligraphy. 

‘The post bag’s just come off, he informed his audience, 
‘letters from the girls we left behind us; we are to get under 
way in half an hour, too,’ he added, ‘so look slippy with your 
correspondence.’ 

Here the wretched man-of-all-work, that butt and long-suffering 
sufferer the gunroom servant, appearing with the watch’s break- 
fast, that youth’s flow of information ceased as he proceeded to 
give attention ‘to his meal. It took some little time for the 
secretary and his clerks to sort the English mail, but there 
were a few local letters which were immediately distributed. 
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Among them were two which could scarcely escape general atten- 
tion. They were in large envelopes and each sealed with a large 
and identical seal. They were addressed to Charles Lathom, Esq., 
R.N., and John West, Esq., R.N. 

*Hulloa! invitations to a ball, I declare,’ said some one; ‘ that 
comes of last night’s fascinations; Johnny and old Lathom, too, 
deep old fox; those quiet fellows are the boys,’ went on the wag 
with a wise shake of the head. 

As may be imagined, neither of the recipients of these missives 
appeared particularly delighted at their arrival. Their consciences 
were not sufficiently clear, and each saw their secret wrapped up 
in those horrible envelopes, which looked as if they belonged to a 
nightmare. Johnny had been counting the moments till the time 
of departure ; it was near at hand, and here at the last moment was 
apparently something which might ruin everything. What could 
it be? and he turned this unwelcome letter over in his hand as 
though it were a hot potato. 

As for Charlie, visions of arrest and court-martial were upon 
him, and for the hundredth time that morning did he curse the 
tomfoolery, as he called it, of last night. But embarrassed as he was, 
he could not help looking over to where Johnny was toying with 
his unwelcome letter. 

‘Come, West, don’t, don’t be so mysterious! What’s the date 
of the entertainment ?’ said a voice. 

‘Till tell you,’ cried he in desperation, feeling that at all costs 
the letter, whatever its contents, must be opened now and carried off 
with a high hand, and so saying he broke the seal. 

On a large piece of paper were these words: ‘ The undersigned 
officers of Regiment present their compliments to Mr. West, 
and beg to inform him how greatly they admire the nobility of his 
conduct last night, in remaining to fight in such a gallant manner 
after his friend ran away.’ Then followed a short list of names, 
among which were those of Howard and Jones. 

At first there was a look of bewilderment upon West’s face 
which was wonderful to behold, but only for a moment, Then 
laughing it off he said, ‘It’s nothing after all, only some fellows 
wishing me good-bye,’ and stuffed the letter into his pocket. 

At this moment Charlie, having just finished reading another 
letter which he had received, relieved by the sound of West’s 
laughter, proceeded to open his large envelope. He tore it right 
open without any concealment, and as he did so there fell out of 
it his letter from home which he had lent to Johnny to read, and 
which that individual had failed to return. But that was not all. 
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The large envelope contained something else besides, and he 
pulled it out, as it had been bent updouble. It was a large white 
feather. Everyone saw it, and everyone’s curiosity was aroused. 
‘ What on earth is that?’ they said. ‘ Whoisit from ? Where is the 
joke ?’ and as Charlie looked at this horrible thing which seemed 
to him like a snake, in spite of himself the colour rushed into his 
cheeks. As for Johnny, the agony of that moment, the suspense, 
will remain to him a memory for life. There was some dreadful 
mistake, that was evident. He must have dropped the letter 
addressed to his friend, hence it had been gathered that his name 
was Lathom. Comparing notes with those who had been at the 
fight, the officers he had met must have concluded that he was 
where they had seen him because he had funked; indeed, they 
could have come to no other conclusion. It must have been 
known that it was West who had provoked the quarrel, and gone 
out to meet the enemy on the polo ground with his friend Lathom ; 
therefore they had again most naturally concluded that it was he, 
West, who had fought. All this passed like lightning through 
his brain, the thing was as clear as noonday. To Charlie it was 
not so clear. What did it mean? how came his letter there ? why 
was that feather sent tohim? And then suddenly it dawned upon 
him. Johnny had had his letter and must have dropped it; their 
duel had been discovered, and—yes! he saw it now—there had 
evidently been a mistake as to their names, and it was thought that 
he, Lathom, had funked. With a smile which was almost a sneer 
he looked up at this thought, and found the eyes of all his mess- 
mates fixed upon him. He heeded them not, but sought the face 
of his friend, the boy whose life had always been so full of happi- 
ness and pleasure that trouble to him was but a name. He wasa 
little in the background sitting on a locker in a corner, and as 
attention had been averted from him no one noticed his expression ; 
every eye was concentrated upon Lathom and that mysterious 
feather. One look at Johnny was enough. When he caught the 
eye of his friend he wore a look of entreaty, a look of agonised 
pleading, which went straight to Charlie’s heart. The look was 
but a flash, but it sufficed. ‘ He has not the courage to explain,’ 
thought Charlie; ‘ poor fellow! I am stronger than he, I must bear 
it for him.’ In that brief second Charlie Lathom had stepped 
from the commonplace to the heroic. Because he had a soft 
feeling heart and a fund of sympathy, which though it may be 
the sweetest of. qualities is yet too often a sad obstacle to those 
who desire worldly success; because he was thus handicapped, 
or blessed, whichever you will, his life was to be henceforward 
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one of heroism and self-denial. When he next spoke, another 
hero had been added to the roll of fame. The pause had been 
momentary though it has taken time to describe; in fact, there 
seemed scarcely any hesitation at all after the question, ‘ Where’s 
the joke?’ When Charlie in his usual nonchalant tones replied, ‘I 
don’t understand it, and I fail to see the joke,’ Johnny gave a 
little gasp of relief and returned to his book as though he had no 
further interest in the matter ; but he was not destined to read far, 
though he pretended to do so. ‘ Oh, really !’ suddenly said Francis, 
a tall sub, who had been busily reading a letter he had himself re- 
ceived. ‘I have just had a letter from a pal of mine inthe Regi- 
ment, and I think I can explain the joke,’ pointing to the white 
feather, ‘to all of you.’ At this remark a great silence came over that 
so lately noisy room. Everyone was listening intently—evidently 
something very unusual was on foot. So quiet was it that the sentry 
outside might have imagined it Sunday afternoon at sea, when 
every midshipman not on watch is always sound asleep. Just as 
Francis was going to speak, again the bugle sounded. He waited ; 
yes, there were the three G’s, it was the officers’ call—the ship was 
getting under way. Immediately the scene changed to one of | 
immense confusion. There was a scramble for dirks and caps, a 
rush was made for the deck, and a moment later the room was 
absolutely empty. 





(To be continued.) 


